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for the second world emergency. It exists to-day 
as a unique Empire-wide enterprise, renowned 
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aviation in the coming period of reconstruction. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 


A TRIUMPH OF ROAD-MAKING: 


SEEN ON A CAUSEWAY OFF THE LEDO ROAD, 


Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten in an Order of the Day dated January 24, stated: 
“From Ledo through Myitkyina and Bhamo the new road now sweeps south to join 
the old Burma Road, and land communication to China is open." On February 15 it 
was reported that, though the first convoy had gone up into China from Myitkyina, 
the road was not yet completely clear and operations to that end were yet in progress. 


THE FIRST ALLIED CONVOY TO CHINA TO BREAK 


| 


1945. 


THE JAPANESE BLOCKADE, 
EN ROUTE TO THE REOPENED BURMA ROAD. 


the southern terminus of the 
The arrival of the first 
The convoy was 


American and Chinese troops were driving on Lashio, 
Burma Road, forcing the Japanese out of the Shan States. 
convoy at Chungking was made an occasion of immense rejoicing 
cheered by enormous crowds, and a brass band blaring out military marches preceded 


it to the capital in triumph. 
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[7 of the consequences of a real peace—when 
and if we achieve it—will be that we shall be 
free once mote to think in terms of individual men 
and women instead of in mass abstractions. And the 
most dangerous of all abstractions, one is tempted to 
think after nearly six years of war, are 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Jew or Pole, Russian or Englishman. For by our 
own standards a German should be primarily not 
a German but a man: the political crime of his 
country has been to proclaim that he was a German 
before he was a man. If the rest of the world is in 


warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer 
as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, 
do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we 
not revenge ?”’ 

Ithas been Hitler’s denial of this 





national abstractions. 
profoundly true that Soviet Russia has 


For instance, it is | ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO : REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
i “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MARCH l, 


obvious, elementary truth that has placed 


1845. him and his ministers, high and low, outside 





with Great Britain and the U.S.A. saved the 
world. But it is nonsense to assume from 
this that every Russian—or every Briton 
or American—is a hero, a saint and a 
perpetual model for all mankind. 

That Nazi Germany has been an un- 
mitigated and terrible curse to the world 
and its inhabitants’ happiness and well- 
being is equally a self-evident proposition. 
But this does not necessarily mean that 
after peace is restored we must for ever 
set down every German as a rogue and a 
murderer. That plenty of Germans have 
proved themselves both these things no one, 
after the events of the past six years, can 
deny. But common sense, to say nothing 
of a sense of justice, will prohibit us from 
eternally condemning every individual 
German for the vices and crimes of his tribe. 

In other words, politics apart, every 
man and woman in the world is entitled 
in time of peace to be judged on his or 
her own merits. That is the elementary 
faith which I believe the ordinary English- 
man to be fighting for. It is the exact 


the pale of humanity and is now bringing 
about his dire downfall. 

When victory has been won and the 
‘period of armistice gives place to final 
peace, we shall all of us, if we are not to 
Iose its fruits, have to struggle back slowly 
and little by little to a sense of individual 
values and justice. It is not going to be 
easy ; it is certainly not, after so much 
hatred and suffering and wrong, going to 
be achieved in a day. Yet the future of 
everything that we mean by civilisation 
will depend on our succeeding. There 
can be no subject nations and no subject 
classes in the kind of world for which we 
are fighting. To the extent that there 
are, we shall have failed in our purpose 
and the seeds of future wars will have 
been sown. 

As I see it, the story of Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation and progress has been based on 
a recognition of the elementary Christian 
principle that all men are equal before 








God. We and our American cousins 
have often been backsliders from this 
2 principle, but we have never permanently 





contrary of the unrealist creed that Hitler = 
and his Nazis have tried to enforce on 
mankind. To them, if a man is a German, 
or, at any rate, an orthodox Nazi German, 
he is entitled by virtue of such abstract 
right to lord it over his neighbours of other 
creeds and races. He can kick a Jew, 
’ plunder a Dutchman, humiliate a French- 
man and murder a Pole by abstract right 





divine. A Jew, a Dutchman, a Frenchman Reetqnene seme 


or a Pole, by this view, ‘has no right except 
to be kicked, plundered, humiliated and mur- 
dered by the all-righteous German. 

It is precisely this kind of nonsensical and 
inhuman reasoning that men of other races have 
for so long been sacrificing their happiness, 
liberties and lives to refute. We should have 
made these sacrifices and shed the blood of our 
dearest in vain were we to end by applying the 
same kind of abstract reasoning to the various 
racial, social and political divisions of mankind. 
If anyone tells us after the war that we are 
entitled as Englishmen or as democrats or as 
proletarians to deny permanently the elementary 
rights of human beings to every German, 
Trotskyist or Fascist, they will be talking Hitler's 
language. 

Because a man is a German I shall be fully 
entitled, and for excellent reasons, to restrain 
him from bearing arms; because he is a 
Fascist I shall be entitled to restrain him 
from organising his dangerous and enslaving 


of manufacturing localities. 


towers of the early Gothic churches . . . 


‘* ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY STATION—CROYDON AND EPSOM LINE.” 


‘Considerable apprehension has been entertained by lovers of the sweet rusticity of English 
landscape,. lest the Stations on lines of Atmospheric Railway should destroy the picturesque 
character of the inland districts, by giving them the chimneyed aspect so singularly indicative 
It appears, that for the purpose of blowing off the air withdrawn 
from the Atmospheric tubes, and discharging the surplus steam from the powerful engines to 
be used in effecting the exhaustion, tall chimneys, or ‘ stalks,’ will be necessary. é 
over this difficulty, it has been determined by the architects of the Croydon and Epsom Line, 
to give their chimneys an architectural character, and to relieve their baldness by the addition 
of proportions and decorations which have hitherto belonged almost exclusively to the bell- 
and to construct the station and engine houses in 


the style of the half-timbered manor houses of the Middle Ages.’ 


. To get triumphed. 


denied it. From this, I believe, springs 
our immense power in the world to-day 
—a power but for whose existence Hitler 
and his evil creed would indubitably have 
The chief milestones on our 
long and painful path of progress have 
been the measures by which this principle 
has been extended and applied to the 
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political views; because he is a Trotskyist I 
shall be justified in denying him the oppor- 


“SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE ; 


—“ life of the everyday man, nationally and 
internationally — Magna Carta, the Petition 
of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Abolition of Slavery, the Statute of West- 
minster, the Atlantic Charter. The most 
hallowed and _ universal passages in our 
literature are those in which this mighty Anglo- 
Saxon principle is enghrined: the Bible, the 
‘Pilgrim's Progress,” the poems of Robert 
Burns, the speeches of Abraham Lincoln. 
“If A can prove, however’ conclusively,” 
wrote the latter, ‘“‘that he may, of right, 
enslave B, why may not B snatch the same 
argument, even prove equally, that he may 
enslave A? ~ 

“You say A is white and Bis black. It is 
colour, then; the lighter having the right to 
enslave the darker? Take care. By this rule, 
you are to be slave to the first man you meet 
with a fairer skin than your own. 

‘You do not mean colour exactly? You 
mean the whites are intellectually the superior 
of the blacks, and, therefore, have the 
right to enslave them? Take care again. By 





DEPARTMENT—THE RECEIVING OFFICE.” 


NEWSPAPER 


this rule, you are to be slave to the first 
man you meet ‘with an intellect superior to 
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tunities of committing political murder. But if 
I declare him for any of these reasons alone “In no branch of this admirably-regulated establishment is greater energy and your own. 
ws . I i ; Reet activity displayed than in the Newspaper Department ... on every “ But. s it is 5 ia ‘3 i“? 
to be an outcast from human pity and justice, evening . . . but on Saturdays especially. this evening, business out, say you, is a question of interest ; 
and, if you can make it your interest, you have 


I shall brand myself with the same beastly commences at half-past four o'clock, being an hour earlier than the usual 

. : : oR time, in order to meet the pressure of duty attendant upon the extra number th ight t lav h Vv a : 

crime as Hitler himself. of newspapers forwarded . . . an immense number are posted at the © right to enslave another. Very well—and if 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” General Post Office itself; the boxes at which place are open free until six he can make it his interest he has the right to 

. a oe o'clock, after which time until half-past seven, one halfpenny is charged upon 1 ” 
wrote Jefferson, ‘ that all men are created equal ; each paper received. . . . As six o'clock draws near, the streets and averiues camave you. 
that they are endowed by their Creator with by which the office is approached become a busy scene . . . in the Entrance- What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the - 
, 4 , , ihe : ; Hall . . . the numbers of papers to be received accumulates so rapidly, that der: there in h Ber Inain te 

certain inalienable rights; that among these the windows are thrown wide open, and several porters . . . mount the sill gander : ere in homety logic is the statement 

rights are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- of our faith. We want a world in which every 

ness.’ And that, in a just world at peace, must man can stand on his own feet and be judged 

go ultimately for Germans as much as it does on his own individual merits, regardless of the 

abstractions of race, creed, or class with 


to hoist the papers, sacks and all, and throw them into the office. . . . Our 
engraving represents the scene immediately before the clock strikes six ; when 
for Jews and Poles. By which I do not mean 
that any living German criminals, high or low, which he may be by birth invested. We shall 


those who have been hurrying and striving to be there in time, growing impatient 
of delay, and fearing the time will pass before their turn arrives, throw their 
papers into the office in all directions, in a literal shower of news.” 
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any danger of talling into the same error, it is precisely 





should escape punishment or that the German State because modern Germany has led them into it. ‘‘ Hath achieve it, not by ignoring the present existence 
or Army should be allowed to endure any longer not a Jew,’’ said Shylock, * eyes? hath not a Jew of race, creed and class—for these are realities, 
as a menace to the peace of mankind, but that the hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? though temporal realities — but by subordinating 
unborn German in a peaceful future should have as Fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, them to the overriding claims of a common 
much right to his individual life and liberty as the subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, humanity. e 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Oct. 22, 1932 


THE ROCKET THAT WOULD NOT GO UP! 
AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT ENDS IN EXPLOSION. 





TOURING IN LIQUID OXYGEN: PREPARATIONS FOR FIRING 
HERR WINKLER’S GREAT ROCKET, INTENDED TO PENETRATE 
THE STRATOSPHERE FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 
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INSERTING INTO THE ROCKET THE PARACHUTE DESIGNED 
TO BRING IT BACK SAFELY TO EARTH WITH ITS RECORDING 
INSTRUMENTS INTACT : ANOTHER PHASE OF THE PREPARATIONS. 


ISASTER attended the firing of Herr Johannes Winkler’s 
rocket, fitted with scientific recording instruments, which 
he had hoped would penetrate the stratosphere to a greater height 
than that reached by Professor Piccard in his balloon. After a 
previous attempt on September 27, postponed owing to the 
bursting of a cylinder the rocket was eventually fired off on 
October 6 among the sand-dunes of East Prussia. When it had 
risen less than 50 ft., however, the fuel chamber burst, and it fell 
to the ground. No one was injured. It was stated that a further 
trial was unlikely for some time. The rocket was about 6 ft. 
high by 18 in. in diameter, and was propelled by a mixture of 
mythyl and liquid oxygen. It cost about £750. The instruments 
carried were for measuring speed, altitude, and air pressure. It 
also had a parachute device, intended to open at the highest point 
attained and bring it back safely to earth. The rocket was said 
to be the most powerful ever made. It was expected to have 
an initial speed of 560 m.p.h. and to go up six miles in 100 seconds. 
Herr Winkler was reported to have described it as the forerunner PHASES OF THE ROCKETS SHORT-LIVED 
of others, much larger, capable of carrying a man to the Moon FLIGHT: ITS RISE, EXPLOSION AND FALI. THE MOMENT OF FIRING: (ABOVE) A PHOTOGRAPH 
in three or four days. The conditions of such an ascent, we may SHOWN (FROM BOTTOM TO TOP) IN A OF THE ROCKET ASCENDING AT TERRIFIC SPEED, 
recall, were illustrated in our issue of March 5 last. CEES CES sEgvence. JUST BEFORE THE EXPLOSION; (BELOW) STEEL 
MELMETED FILM OPERATORS IN THEIR SHELTER 
Fuse Puorocearus (Cawraa. Corum) sy Covrresy oF rue 
Ura Company. 


This page, reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News" of October 22, 1932, was one of the earliest warnings of the trend of German war preparations under the guise 
of scientific development. The rocket illustrated is obviously a forerunner, more than twelve years ago, of the V-2 rocket bombs now being fired from the Continent. 
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U-BOAT WARFARE—1939-1945: A SURVEY OF CHANGING GERMAN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


THE SCARCITY OF ALLIED AIRCRAFT 
DAYS 
PURPOSE OF ATTACKING: 


(1) 1939-41: 
PATROLS IN THE EARLY 
IN DAYLIGHT, FOR THE 


VE SUBMARINE 
BY NIGHT TO 


WITH THE ENEMY NOW USING THE FRENCH ATLANTIC PORTS AS A 
U-BOATS WOULD TRAVEL AT FULL SPEED ON THE SURFACE 
GAIN SEA-ROOM BY DAYLIGHT. 


(2) 1941: 
BASES, THE 


” 


AND WARSHIPS FOR CONVOY ESCORT AND ANTI-SUBMARINE 
OF THE WAR MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR U-BOATS TO SURFACE WITH IMPUNITY, EVEN 
UNPROTECTED MERCHANTMEN, OR OF CHARGING BATTERIES, 


YEAR OF THE WAR, THE U-BOATS WERE STILL IN 
AND SINKING THEIR ILL-ARMED PREY 
TORPEDOES, 


(3) 1942: EVEN IN THE THIRD 
A POSITION TO SURFACE IN DAYLIGHT, ATTACKING 
BY GUNFIRE AND THUS SAVING 





4 9 ES 


3 


Pro Saas 


BY THIS TIME, 
80 MUCH, THAT 


THE NUMBER OF PATROL 
THE ATLANTIC ‘“‘ WOLF PACKS” WERE FORCED 
2 TO 4 KNOTS BELOW WATER, AS 


(4), 1943: 


IMPROVED TO 


CRAFT AVAILABLE FOR CONVOY ESCORT DUTY 
STAY SUBMERGED 
HIGHER SPEEDS WOULD 


HAD INCREASED 
DURING 


THE CONVOYS HAD 
CRUISE AT ONLY 


SO GREATLY, AND METHODS OF HANDLING 
DAYLIGHT, AND THUS FOR MANY HOURS COULD 
HAVE EXHAUSTED THEIR BATTERIES. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF SURFACE ACTION, ENEMY CREWS REMORSELESSLY DRIVEN BELOW THE 


Constantly-improving methods both in attack and in defence have caused many 
changes in. design, armaments and tactics of U-boats engaged since 1939 in 
a constant warfare against Allied shipping. In the earliest days of the war 
we had so few warships and aircraft available for convoy protection that for 
a time the enemy submarines could operate with impunity. Surfacing in day- 
light, they would attack and sink merchantmen by gunfire, thus saving valuable 
torpedoes and making service conditions much easier for the underwater crews. 


The fall of France next enabied them to operate from Channel and Atlantic 
ports, and for a time in 1942 and early 1943 it seemed that the U-boats might 
win the Battle of the Atlantic, for, operating in great numbers and employing 
the “ wolf pack’ method of hunting, they were sinking an alarming number of 
Allied ships. By May 1943, however, the German submarines began to lose the 
battle. The shortage of escort ships and aircraft had been overtaken, new anti- 
submarine weapons had been introduced, and air and sea patrols -now covered 
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SUBMARINES AND TACTICS IN A NEVER-CEASING BATTLE. 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


(5) 1943: ONCE IN EVERY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS SUBMARINES ARE MORE OR LESS FORCED TO SURFACE IN ORDER 
TO RECHARGE THEIR BATTERIES AND REPLENISH THEIR AIR SUPPLY. ALLIED PATROLS WERE BY NOW BECOMING 
SO WIDESPREAD THAT SUCH SURFACINGS BECAME PERIODS OF GREAT SUSPENSE FOR THE U-BOAT CREWS. 


(6) 1943: THE INTRODUCTION OF THE LEIGH LIGHT ON NIGHT-FLYING AIRCRAFT ; OF RADAR 
INSTRUMENTS, AND OTHER ANTI-SUBMARINE DEVICES, NOW MADE EVEN BRIEF VISITS TO (7) 1944: THEIR 4-INCH GUNS BEING OF NO FURTHER USE, U-BOATS BEGAN TO BE 
THE SURFACE BY NIGHT EXTREMELY DANGEROUS. ARMED WITH MULTIPLE 20-MM. ANTI-AIRCRAFT CANNON AND MACHINE-GUNS, TO ENABLE 

THEM TO FIGHT OFF ATTACKS FROM THE AIR. 











SOME MEANS OF CONTINUING THEIR U-BOAT WARFARE, AND RECENTLY INTRODUCED 
““ SCHNORKEL,” A LONG TUBE CONTAINING AN AIR-INTAKE 
" OF DECEMBER 23 LAST YEAR. 


(8) 1944-45: FORCED BENEATH THE SURFAGE BY DAY AND NIGHT, THE GERMANS HAD TO FIND 
THE ‘‘SCHNORKEL” APPARATUS, WHICH ENABLES A SUBMARINE TO REMAIN SUBMERGED FOR SEVERAL WEEKS. THE 
PIPE AND A DIESEL-EXHAUST PIPE, WAS DESCRIBED IN ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


HE SURFACE, FIRST BY DAY AND THEN BY NIGHT, THE INTRODUCTION OF THE “SCHNORKEL” U-BOAT. 


lantic 


| but it was a poor attempt, for in trying to fight it out with our aircraft the 


the dangerous ‘“‘ gap" in the Atlantic where U-boats had taken their greatest | 


The enemy was now forced to remain below surface during the daylight The most recent move in this never-ceasing 


U-boats were hopelessly outclassed. 


ight toll. 
ine hours, coming up only at night to charge his batteries and take in air. But battle was the introduction, last year, of the ‘‘ Schnorkel '' apparatus (described 
even’ this was denied him by the subsequent introduction of improved devices, in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" of December 23), enabling U-boats to remain 


er of 

the 
anti- 
vered 


which made it almost suicidal for a U-boat to come to the surface at all, even 
in pitch darkness. An attempt to even things up was made by substituting 
anti-aircraft guns for the now useless 4-inch guns on the decks of the U-boats, 


submerged for several weeks at a time. This resulted in a “ flare-up’ of U-boat 
activity, particularly in home waters, but already there have been hints of 
successful Allied counter-measures against this latest threat 
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“THE BACKGROUND OF MY LIFE.” 
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“PERSONS AND PLACES”: By GEORGE SANTAYANA.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


R. GEORGE SANTAYANA, aged eighty-one, man 
of letters and Professor of philosophy, after 
writing so many exquisitely-considered books about 
things general and particular, has now written a book 
of reminiscences. Titles for such works are notoriously 
difficult to find: all the most obvious ones have been 
used before. But I don’t think ‘“‘ Persons and Places ”’ 
is indicative of the contents of this new volume: 
such a title suggests a random collection of essays 
about remarkable people and interesting cities. The 
really truthful title for this book would have been 
‘My Early Life.’’ But there! That title has already 
been hogged by our unresting and insatiable Prime 
Minister; and Mr. Santayana, with a languid lift 
of Latin eyebrows, has fallen back on a title entirely 
vague and non-committal which could be stamped 
on the back of any reminiscent volume from Xenophon 
to our own day. . 
His last paragraphs run thus: “I didn’t 
wait, however, to receive my degree in person at 





YPRES, SO FAMOUS IN THE WAR OF 
1914-18: THE CLOTH HALL (LEFT), AND 
THE CATHEDRAL, THE LATTER WAS 
BADLY DAMAGED DURING THE LAST WAR. 


Commencement. Herbert Lyman took 
the parchment in charge and brought 
it to me in Germany. On taking my 
last examination, I had sailed without 
knowing what would be the result. I 
took a German ship, not that I was 
bound directly to Germany, but that it 
touched Cherbourg, whence, second- 
class this time, I could travel leisurely 
to Avila and see a lot of cathedral 
towns : Caen, Le Mans, Angers, Poitiers, 
Angouléme, Bordeaux, and _ Burgos. 
The expense, stopping one night at 
each place, was not greater than going 
first-class through Paris. I was to spend 
the summer quietly in Avila, and in 
the autumn to join Herbert Lyman in 
Dresden and Strong in Berlin. 

“The curtain drops here, to rise 
presently on those other scenes.” 

Much is indicated and implicit here : 
his race, his character, his experiences, 
“his attitude. He is pure Spaniard by 
blood, but with a mixture of Catalonia, 
Castile and the north. His mother 
married an American before she married 
his father (whom she had earlier met 
in the Philippines); he spent most of 
his early years in the United States, and graduated at 
Harvard ; he was poor, and travelling second-class, 
instead of third, made a difference; he was, and is, 
both proud and humble, and calmly promises his 
sequel, in a world raining with bombs and riddled 
by torpedoes. If the sequel doesn't come—well, as 
the inhabitants of one of his countries would say, 
“ that would be just too bad."’ And if it does, I suppose 
that he will have to call it: ‘‘ Persons and Places: 
Vol. I1."" And, if he goes on long enough, as I hope 
he will, the vague title will crystallise into something 
concrete and inevitablé as the name of this last work 
of one of the few Spaniards who have attempted to 
interpret his native country to the outer world. 


* Persons and Places.” By George Santayana. (Constable ; 1s.) 





BRITISH TROOPS 


in 1914-18 and have no known grave. 
Normandy, marched to the Memorial, where “ Last Post 


‘‘The outer world’’ may seem a strange phrase, 
in reference to Spain: it might seem more suitable 
to Tibet. But the seclusion of Spain, and Mr. 
Santayana’s foothold in that seclusion, are always 
evident in these pages. More than the Pyrenees 
divide Spain from France, and more than the Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay divide Spain from England. 
Spain is as “ individualist ’’ amongst the nations as 
every Spaniard is an individualist at home: I think 
it is the only country which has produced the paradox 
of an Anarchist Party. Its people are passionate 
and laconic, brave, critical and ironic, Catholic and 
sceptical, austere, yet loving pageantry, and the 
difference between Spain and the rest of the Christian 
world is the difference between Ignatius Loyola and 
Francis of Assisi. And in Mr. Santayana, who has 
spent so much of his life in ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ’”’ countries, 
and has a greater affection for us English than perhaps 
any foreigner on record, she has exercised her genius 
for detached criticism both on us and on herself. 

He is rather sad, 
rather resigned, but 
rather contented ; 
after all, in a_ tur- 
bulent world, a man 
might do worse than 
retreat into a little 
town of stone amid 
barren mountains and 
eat an omelette with 
potatoes and_ red 
tomatoes in it. And, 
after all, in a world 
which goes mad and 
murderous when it 
loses the gods, there 
is something to be 
said for the regular 
ceremonial of the 
Mass, even if the 
Christian revelation be 
left an open question. 
“Catholicism,’’ says 


se 





PAY TRIBUTE* TO THOSE KILLED IN THE 1914-1918 
COMMEMORATION SERVICE AND PARADE AT YPRES: THE MARCH-PAST IN THE GRAND’ PLACE, 
The first British parade in Ypres since the town was liberated on September 7 was to attend a Service 
of Remembrance on Sunday, February 18, at the Menin Gate Memorial to those who fell in the Salient 
Hussars and Lancers, led by the first regimental band to land in 
" and “ Reveille’ were sounded, and afterwards 


marched past the saluting-base in the Grand’ Place. 


this philosopher, ‘‘is the most human of religions, 
if taken humanly: it is paganism spiritually trans- 
formed and made metaphysical. It corresponds most 
adequately to the various exigencies of moral life, 
with just the needed doses of wisdom, sublimity, and 
illusion. Only it should be accepted humanly, tradi- 
tionally, as part of an unquestioned order, a moral 
heritage, like one’s language and family life, leaving 
religious controversy to the synods and metaphysical 
speculation to the schools. The synods and the 
schools make enormous assumption, and perhaps 
reason on them correctly: that is a question of art 
and technique with which the layman had better 
not meddle.” 

That is Mr. Santayana on the country of his 
heredity : he sees its points, as he sees the points of 


WAR BY A 


cathedrals, win- 
dows and crusades 
created by a faith 
which he _ does 
not wholly share, 
although he might 
agree with Gib- 
bon’s opinion that 
it was ‘‘useful.’’ He 


is equally detached 
about the United ™M®- GEORGE SANTAYANA, AUTHOR 


OF ‘‘ PERSONS AND PLACES,” iE 
States, and Har- fi, 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
vard: he found 


3 Mr. Santayana, formerly Professor of 
there all the kind- _ Philosophy at Harvard College, was born in 
liness in the world Madrid in 1863 and educated at Harvard. 

‘ After graduating, he studied for two years 
and all the books: in Ber in. From 1896-97 he was an “ ad- 
* vanced student” at King’s liege, Cam- 
but only a second bridge; Hyde Lecturer at the Sorbonne, 
hand background, 
superficially 
understood. 


Annan nenene nent 
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vie 


Paris, from 1905-6 ; and Spencer Lecturer at 

Oxford in 1923. His publications include 

“The Last Puritan,” ‘‘ Obiter Scripta,” 
“The Realm of Spirit,” and etc. 





THE MENIN GATE—MEMORIAL TO THOSE 
MEN OF THE EMPIRE WHO FELL IN THE 
BATTLES OF YPRES DURING THE LAST WAR. 


But he doesn’t mean to be critically 
unkind. In his old age he records 
things which he has seen with an 
obstinate determination to be truth- 
ful: he has an eye for the absurd 
but a contempt for the easily satiri- 
cal: and he remembers his parents 
with the same mixture of clear scrutiny 
and sympathy as he gives to his 
various countries. Character after 
character leaps to life in his pages 
from sixty years ago: Spaniards in 
Spain and the Philippines, ‘“ Brah- 
mins’”’ in Boston, of the Lowells and 
the Eliots. But in the end he thinks 
that there is something to be said for 
Spain, for all her civil wars, in a 
fevered and materialistic world scram- 
bling after inaccessible Utopias on 
earth, and misled by the doctrine of 
“divine discontent.” 

“It is easy to acknowledge the 
backwardness or poverty of one’s 
country, and to be happy there, when 
one thinks those things relative and un- 
important, and the contrary advantages 
treacherous and vain. The Arab is not 
ashamed of his desert, where he is alone 
with Allah ; but the pupil of the French 
Revolution, dreaming of multitudes all possessing 
a multitude of things, and of the same material things, 
cannot rest in a few old customs and a few simple 
goods. He has a bee in his bonnet; or, rather, his 
head is a veritable beehive, and the only question for 
him is in which direction to fly.”’ 

I don’t think that any foreigner born has ever 
written such good English and such good books as 
Mr. Santayana, with the possible exception of Joseph 
Conrad, whose novels were great, but whose English 
was occasionally tinged with French constructions. 
We must take it as a compliment that a countryman 
of Cervantes has deigned to write in our tongue with 
such ease, grace and imagery. 

But I look forward to his next volume: both 
persons and places may be more familiar. 
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WAR SCRAPS : 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS TAKING DUTCH CHILDREN 
THE GROUNDS OF HOENSBROCK CASTLE. 


NON-MILITARY DUTY IN HOLLAND: 
FOR THEIR MORNING WALK IN 


a 


a 


; 
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BROKEN AND ABANDONED, ASSAULT BOATS 
ON THE WATER, TELL THEIR OWN STORY OF 
OF CROSSING THE ROER RIVER. 


A BRIDGE, 
SCATTERED 
THE COST 


SPANNING 


WITH GENERAL CRERAR AT THE WHEEL OF HIS JEEP, FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 
IS SEEN DRIVING UP TO A FORWARD AREA NEAR CALCAR., MONTGOMERY IS IN SUPREME 
COMMAND OF THE 2IST ARMY GROUP, 


February 23, by the American First and 


The new offensive launched on Friday, 
Ninth Armies—the Ninth comes under Field-Marshal Montgomery's command—has 
started well. Jilich is in their hands, and so is Diiren, east of Aachen. Cologne 
itself, as we go to press, is reported only about 13 miles off. To the north, General 
Crerar's Canadians have begun a new attack south and south-west of Calcar and to 
the south the American Third Army has burst across the Prum River line opposite 


INCIDENTS AT THE FRONT AND BEHIND 


GENERAL EISENHOWER LOOKING 
A CANAL WHILST ON A TOUR OF INSPECTION 
OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY. 
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THE LINES. 





WATER-BORNE BRITISH ARMOUR: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
THE FRONT LINE IN WESTERN EUROPE, SHOWING A FULLY-LADEN 


IN A FLOODED AREA BEHIND 
RAFT. 


AN AERJAL VIEW OF DEVASTATED JOLICH AS ALLIED TROOPS 
ENTEKED THE TOWN. MEN OF THE AMERICAN NINTH 
ARMY CAN BE SEEN MOVING ALONG THE STREET. 


AT A BAILEY BRIDGE 


DEMPSEY, 
AND 


SIR M. 
ARMY 


LEADERS CONFER: (L. 
MONTGOMERY, 


ALLIED 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


TO R.) GENERAL CRERAR, LIEUT.-GENERAL 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIMPSON, G.O.C., NINTH 1t 
AIR MARSHAL SIR A. CONINGHAM, 


s 


Coblenz and is hitting in strength through a 32-mile Siegfried breach. The offensive 
from the west is speeding up. ~General Eisenhower has declared that the immediate 
object of the Allies is the destruction of the enemy's armies west of the Rhine, and 
undoubtedly that destruction, in the form of a full-scale offensive as opposed to 
previous local offensives, has begun. On February 26 the Ninth and First U.S. Armies, 
making “great and unexpected progress,” were only 13 miles from Cologne. 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT: THE AMERICAN 


ADVANCE INTO GERMANY. 
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) U.S. TROOPS IN THE ADVANCE AT GERMAN FERSCHWEILER : 


ON THE RIGHT A COLUMN 


PASSING THROUGH THE BATTERED TOWN, AND ON LEFT A UNIT WAITING TO FALL IN. 
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) GENERAL PATTON’S THIRD U.S. ARMY IN ITS ADVANCE ON THE SAAR REGION: A HEAVY 
{ MACHINE-GUN CREW IN POSITION IN SAARLAUTERN DURING STREET-FIGHTING. 
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{ THE WIDEST SECTION OF THE FLOOD, 


) A VIEW CF THE ROER FLOODS AFTER THE GERMANS DESTROYED THE DAMS: AN AIR VIEW BETWEEN JOLICH AND HILFARTH, 
WHERE THE RAILROAD CROSSES THE RIVER. 
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yo A ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DEVASTATION IN THE GERMAN } TC 

a { AND STRONGLY FORTIFIED. A MORTAR SHELL IS BURSTIN( IN 
Lt. 




















A HEAVILY-ARMOURED GERMAN TANK CHASSIS, KNOCKED OUT BY U.S. ANTI-TANK GUNS ¢ 
IN HETTENSCHLAG, CARRYING FOUR 7°7-MM, MACHINE-GUNS IN. ITS REVOLVING TURRET. ) 











At 3.30 a.m. on Friday, February 23, after a hurricane artillery preparation of 
only forty-five minutes, the U.S. Ninth Army attacked on a 12-mile front from 
Hambach, 4 miles south-east of Julich, to Baal, 3} miles north of Linnich. 
The Ninth Army, spearhead of this new offensive, still forms part of 











DATING FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY, AT HERLISHEIM, BLASTED BY SHELLS. 
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) WITH GENERAL PATCH’S SEVENTH ARMY IN ALSATIA: THE RUINED CHURCH OF ST. ARBOGAST, ? 








Field-Marshal Montgomery's 2ist Army Group, together with his Canadian First anc 
British Second Armies. In three days the Americans had overcome bitter 
opposition to take both Jilich and Diiren and had established a bridgehead up to 
7 miles deep on a 28-mile front along the Middle Roer. It was reported that 
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BATTLE INCIDENTS WITH THE THIRD AND 
SEVENTH U.S. ARMIES. 





















COLUMN ce f A CORNER IN BATTERED PRUM, WITH U.S. SOLDIERS OF THE THIRD ARMY SEEKING OUT 


ALL IN. ¢ GERMAN SNIPERS. GENERAL PATTON BREACHED THE SIEGFRIED LINE IN THIS AREA. 
{i} 











RED CROSS MEN CROSSING THE RIVER ROER, AFTER THE BRIDGE COLLAPSED, 
AGAINST A STRONG CURRENT, TO ATTEND TO WOUNDED AND EVACUATE THEM, 
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a * 3 WITH THE SEVENTH U.S. ARMY UNDER GENERAL PATCH: WHITE SMOKE-SHELLS BURSTING IN THE GERMAN TOWN S 
t GERMAN | own OF PRUM, A SMALL TOWN OF GREAT ANTIQUITY ( OF KERBACH, IN THE BOUSBACH AREA, GIVING A VIEW OF THE TERRAIN IN THE SOUTHERN SPHERE OF OPERATIONS. P 
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BOGAST, AT REIPERSWEILER, IN ALSATIA, PARTLY HELD BY THE GERMANS AND PARTLY BY THE HANGING OUT HIS WASHING ON THE SIEGFRIED LINE! AN AMERICAN SOLDIER, LIKE \ 
:. SEVENTH ARMY: HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELLS BURSTING ON THE GERMAN-OCCUPIED PORTION, THE POPULAR SONG, DRIES HIS WASHING BY THE SIEGFRIED LINE NEAR PRUM. 
rst and there was a further Allied concentration to be unleashed in the First Army area and Essen and countless other German industrial cities. Further south, Patton 
bitter east of Aachen. Attacking the Germans across the Roer is where the Allies is stepping-up his advance along a 55-mile front and has smashed the German 
il up to can hit the enemy both hardest and quickest. Now only some 10 to 20 miles pocket west of the River Prum, now crossed. He has breached the Siegfried 


d that away is the great Ruhr district, with Muenchen Gladbach, Krefeld, Cologne Line on a 25-mile front in the Prum area. 
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BRITISH INFANTRY MARCHING THROUGH THE RUINS OF GOCH, THE GERMAN 
STRONGHOLD CLEARED BY GENERAL CRERAR’S TROOPS ON FEBRUARY 21. 


SHOWING THE UTTER D STATION OF THIS FORMER ¢ 
NORTHERN FLANK OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE. } 
< 


ta: 


H 


AN ARMOURED CAR OF A BRITISH RECCE UNIT RUNNING ALONGSIDE A FORMIDABLE 
GERMAN ANTI-TANK DITCH GUARDING THE APPROACHES TO GOCH, 


OUR pictures were taken in the hours preceding, during, and after the storming 
of Goch, the German fortress town which guarded the northern flank of the Siegfried 
Line south of the Reichswald. It was in darkness on the night of February 18 that 
Scottish infantry of General Crerar’s Canadian First Army, supported by armour, 
broke into the town. Fierce fighting in the wreckage-strewn streets continued 
throughout the following day, and by night our infantry, tanks and flame-throwers 
had cleared two-thirds of the town. The swiftness of the first attack, combined 

opposite. 


THE BATTLE FOR GOCH: BRITISH TROOPS 


TOWN WHICH 


GUARDED THE NORTHERN 


Se _ cee re 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SHATTERED FORTRESS CITY OF GOCH AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY 
GENERAL CRERAR’S FORCES, BRITISH TROOPS ARE IN PURSUIT OF THE GERMANS. 
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A BRITISH CASUALTY, WOUNDED BY A MINE DURING MOPPING-UP OPERATIONS IN GOCH, 
BEING CARRIED THROUGH WRECKAGE-STREWN STREETS TO AN AMBULANCE. 
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A LARGE BATCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS, TAKEN DURING THE STORMING OF 


BEING MARCHED 


BACK EN ROUTE FOR A PRISONER-OF-WAR CAGE. 
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IN THE WRECKED GERMAN FORTRESS 
FLANK OF THE ENEMY SIEGFRIED LINE. 
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TOSSA NUNN SOUR RO UHRSAGAHN EAU NAQANIENN SO AAMADERANADANNS AON SAGNNNROASN ANAO4SRASUSARAAOAO RAMONES AAAI NASANNNAMONAEANALENANAS HANA 


THIS FACTORY WATER TOWER IN GOCH HAD BEEN HEAVILY CAMOUFLAGED 
BY THE GERMANS IN AN ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE ATTACKS BY OUR BOMBERS. 


SAPPERS SEARCHING THE SIDES OF A STREET FOR MINES AS BRITISH TROOPS MOVE 
INTO GOCH. BEHIND THEM IS A BATTERED MARGARINE FACTORY. 


+ 
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A BRITISH PRIVATE, ARMED WITH A BAZOOKA ROCKET-FIRING GUN, COVERING 
TWO COMRADES AS THEY RUN ACROSS A CORNER IN THE RUBBLE-STREWN TOWN. 
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! ) TROOPS OF GENERAL CRERAR’S CANADIAN FIRST ARMY EXAMINING CONCRETE 


oo, AND STEEL DEFENCES OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE AT ITS NORTHERN FLANK, NEAR GOCH. 
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CHURCHILL TANKS, AWAITING ZERO HOUR FOR THE ATTACK ON GOCH, DRAWN UP 
BESIDE A HUGE BOMB CRATER LEFT BY THE R.A.F. iN A SOFTENING-UP RAID 5 
> 


Continued.) 
with the darkness and a fog, took the Germans so much by surprise that the garrison 
commander and his staff were captured in bed. The Germans rallied quickly, how- 
ever, and fighting was so grim that there were heavy casualties on both sides. It 
— . aaa aaneenenennnm = WAS not until the evening of February 21 that Goch was virtually cleared of the 
BRITISH TROOPS, ON A MUDDY ROAD LEADING TO GOCH, PASSING AN OVERTURNED ’ enemy, with the exception of isolated snipers, who had been very troublesome through- 
GERMAN TANK WRECKED IN THE FIGHTING AT THE TOWN’S APPROACHES, out. After the fall of Goch, our troops pushed on southward in their steady advance 
down the “corridor’’ between the Maas and the Rhine. 
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GENERAL CRERAR’S OFFENSIVE: THE STORMING OF CLEVE—AN | 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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BRITISH TROOPS (LEFT) FIGHTING THEIR WAY THROUGH THE RUBBLE AND BOMB CRATERS OF THI 


Our War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, who was with General Dempsey’s He was with the British troops of General Crerar’s Canadian First Army in the 
British Second Army in the Battle of the Roer Triangle and whose graphic fierce forest fighting in the Reichswald, and in the storming of the shattered 
drawings from the Roer front appeared in our last two issues, transferred himself German town of Cleve. His impressions are recorded in cai aiteite sketched 
at the conclusion of that operation to the scene of the next British offensive. in the heat of battle, one of which we reproduce above, and the oan overleaf 
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INFANTRY BATTLE AMONG THE RUINS OF A GERMAN TOWN. 


WITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH TROOPS IN GERMANY. 





THI 


in the 
attered 
ketched 
verleaf 


KURFURSTENPLATZ IN CLEVE, PAST THE HOLLOW SHELL OF THE GREAT CHURCH ON THEIR LEFT. 


In the scene above, British troops are fighting their way into the Kurfurstenplatz the rubble towards a body of German troops who are firing at them from positions 
in Cleve on February 10. With the ruined shell of the Great Church on their among the wreckage on the far side of the square. Following the fall of Cleve, 
left, and in front of them a huge toppled equestrian statue; blasted from its base by our troops finally cleared the Reichswald in a series of grim hand-to-hand struggles, 
bombs which shattered all the surrounding buildings, our men are clambering over one of which is pictured overleaf. 
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GENERAL CRERAR’S OFFENSIVE: BRITISH TROOPS IN MOR 


DRAWN BY OUR War ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINHA 
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ENGLISH, WELSH AND SCOTTISH TROOPS, CHARGING 


WITH FIXED BAYONETS, BREAKING UP THE FANATICA 
The preceding drawing by our War Artist illustrates the type of modern battle above, English, Welsh and Scottish troops (whos form the major fighting element | 
which takes place among the ruins of a bomb-shattered town. Here, he shows of General Crerar's Canadian First Army offensive) are breaking up a German 
the grim fighting at close quarters which characterised the British push through defence group in a small forest clearing in the south-west corner of the Reichs- 
the Reichswald—that dense forest area which has been described as the greatest 


wald. In close fighting with rifles, automatic weapons, and fixed bayonets, our 
obstacle our troops have yet had to face in their advance. In the scene recorded men defeated a number of determined counter-attacks by fanatical Panzer 





MORTAL COMBAT 


WITH THE 


AN DE GRIN AU, WITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH TROOPS IN GERMANY. 
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GERMANS IN 


THE REICHSWALD. 


FANATICAL GERMAN DEFENDERS OF THE REICHSWALD IN A GRIM HAND-TO-HAND STRUGGLE IN THE FOREST. 


element 
German 
Reichs- 
ets, our 
Panzer 


| 
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Grenadiers supported by self-propelled guns, and finally drove the enemy from 
this strong forest bastion upon which rested the right flank of the first two belts 
of the Siegfried Line. The final phase of the Battle of the Reichswald was 
fought out on February 12, when the Panzer Grenadiers launched a series of 
counter-attacks in which self-propelled 88-mm. guns charged into the long, 


| 


| 


broad, muddy rides which intersect the forest, firing on our men as they moved 
across the rides to smash the German counter-attacks. But in some of the 
toughest fighting yet seen on the Western Front, British troops defeated them, and 
by the following day had fought their way right out of the forest and were moving 
forward through the Siegfried Line, driving the enemy back on Goch and Calecar. 
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NOTHER big assault was launched on 
Friday, February 23, against the 
western defences of Germany. The banks 
of the Roer, the- immediate obstacle, had 
been flooded for some weeks by the cutting 
of the dams in its upper waters, the melting 
of snow, and subsequent rain. A good deal 
of subsidence had taken place during the 
week before the attack ; in places, the river 
seems to have returned to its normal bed, 
but in others the water still extended to 250 ft. Here 
the crossing had to be made in amphibious craft, after 
which pontoon bridges were thrown, all under cover of 
the smoke barrage now known as “ artificial fog.’’ The 
enemy put down a heavy barrage, chiefly of mortar fire, 
which capsized or sunk a number of the boats, but the 
work was carried out quickly and the first resistance of 
the German infantry was not serious. It is difficult to 
explain the tactical surprise which was secured or the 
fact that a number of Germans are stated to have been 
caught asleep. German spokesmen had for some time 
been talking of the imminence of an Allied offensive on 
this front, of large concentrations of troops, and of the 
collection of bridging material. If there were a tactical 
surprise there can hardly have been a strategic. The 
Aachen sector must always have been a matter of anxiety 
to the German command. It is one of the most open 
on the whole front, lying south of the built-up area 
dominated by the towns of ,Miinchen Gladbach and 
Krefeld and north of the hills and forests of the Eifel. 

It is true that the earlier offensive on the front of the 
First Canadian Army between the Maas and the Rhine 
had hit the enemy at a sensitive spot and that its threat 
was even more significant than what it had already 
accomplished. It menaced the enemy with the turning 
of his fortifications west of the Rhine. He could not 
allow the attack to press southward, overrunning all the 
country between the two rivers, perhaps as far as the 
Venlo-Duisburg road, if he could possibly prevent it. 
The later offensive of General Patton’s Third Army 
further south intensified the threat. Yet this was all, 
one would think, sufficiently obvious. It cannot have 
escaped the mind of Field-Marshal von Rundstedt that 
the offensive operations of Generals Crerar and Patton, 
in addition to their positive objects, aimed at drawing 
off German reserves from the front which lay between 
them. It is true that Rundstedt was less rich in reserves 
than when he launched his .thrust into the Ardennes in 
the middle of December. Then he had about eighty 
divisions at his disposal ; now he is believed to have less 
than seventy, though some of those withdrawn may still 
be within call and few of them have appeared on the 
Russian front. For defensive purposes, however, the 
enemy is by no means denuded of resources. He still 
possesses armour; in fact, he still possesses the Fifth 


Panzer Army, which may by now have completed the | 


refitment made necessary by its experiences in the 
Ardennes, 

The Allied assault was preceded by the heaviest air 
attacks yet delivered against communications in Germany. 
Railway lines were cut at innumerable points and great 
destruction of engines and rolling stock was effected. 
This should exercise a powerful effect 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


THE AMERICAN PASSAGE OF THE ROER. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Krefeld and Miinchen Gladbach and establish a broad 
front on the Rhine before attempting to force a passage. 
However great the obstacle formed by a river, it is always 
more practicable to make a crossing after it has been 
reached on a big frontage, because then the enemy’s 
reserves cannot be concentrated, the opportunities for 
feints are increased, and bridgeheads may be secured at 
some points even if the price should be failure at others. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE RHINE: 
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the command of Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
commanding the Twenty-first Army Group. 
The left of the First Army, which is partici- 
pating in the offensive, may be presumed to 
be under.General Omar Bradley. This organisa- 
tion reinforces my view that the operations of 
the two British armies and the American Ninth 
are closely linked, with some end in view such 
as I have suggested. But the arrangement 
must also be considered a tribute to the 
large-mindedness and generosity of General Eisenhower. 
It cannot be denied that there is a strong section of 
American public opinion which, aware of American numeri- 
cal predominance on the Western Front, does not -take 
kindly to the idea of American troops operating under 
British command. General Eisenhower is strong enough 
to face criticisms on this score. In the Mediterranean 
the situation is reversed. There the supreme Commander- 
in-Chief is a British soldier; the army group commander 
in Italy is now an American ; British divisions have been 
more numerous than American; and some of them have 
been serving actually in the Fifth Army, which is basically 
American, under General Truscott. Whatever criticism and 
impatience there may have been in the background, in the 
field no allies have ever worked together more harmoniously, 
with less friction, or with a more single-minded devotion 
to the common cause than the British and Americans, 
As I have often remarked before, it will not be possible 
to subdue Germany without crossing the Rhine, and that 
will be a big undertaking, which may not be attempted 
just yet. But, as I have also previously suggested, a 
decisive battle west of the Rhine is the test which would 
best suit the Allied armies. The Germans have not yet 
been pushed close enough to the Rhine to have been sub- 
jected to the uneasiness of mind and material danger 
which come to the belligerent fighting with a broad river 
behind him, though in the relatively small-scale engage- 
ments in Alsace, where several thousands of them were 
trapped, they had some experience of them. Unless their 
spirit has cracked—and all the evidence has so far been 
to the contrary—such a victory is not likely to be attained 
quickly in winter, when periods of perfect weather such 
as those recently witnessed, may not be of long duration. 
Nevertheless, there seems a good chance that it may be 
attained before the arrival of spring. And a passage of 
the Rhine after a decisive victory west of the river would 
be a much easier undertaking than if it were to be 
attempted now, let us say, in the region of Emmerich, 
where Field-Marshal Montgomery has reached it. I may 
be wrong in my estimate, but it seems to me probable 
that the object of the Allies at the moment is to inflict 
the heaviest possible defeat upon the enemy rather than 
to cross the line immediately. 
It may well be that we have not 
even yet witnessed the peak of the 





MAP NO. I, SHOWING GENERAL 
SIMPSON’S NINTH U.S. ARMY'S 
BRIDGEHEAD ACROSS THE 
ROER, AS ON FEBRUARY 25; 
EXTENDING FOR 28 MILES 
FROM NORTH-EAST OF JULICH 
TO SOUTH OF DUREN. 








upon the progress of the offensive, 





but it is not to be supposed that at 
the start the Germans were caught 
short of ammunition or fuel, which 
they are likely to have stored, and 
in some degree protected, over a 
period of months, It remains to be 
seen how far the air offensive will 
affect the subsequent fighting. All the 
Allied commanders are firm believers 
in its efficacy, especially General 
Eisenhower and Field-Marshal 
Montgomery. It may be, however, 
that the general public has in the 
past tended to look upon its effects 
as more absolute than they are in 
fact. In all the victorious campaigns 
they have so handicapped the enemy 
that his movements might be likened 
to those of a convict with a weight 
attached to his ankle by a chain. 
But the convict can still walk, and 
the German divisions have hitherto 
been able to move as they have been 
directed to, though one or two in- 
stances have been reported of their 
being held up altogether for a time, 
especially armoured divisions having 
run out of petrol. The increased 
weight of the attack may on this 
occasion cripple the enemy to a 
greater extent than ever before, 
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Allied effort in the West, and that 
further unexpected blows are being 
prepared. They will be needed. 
During the first couple of days the 
main strength of the enemy was ob- 
viously not encountered, and the 
haul of prisoners on the day of the 
assault was a small one. I do not 
expect a rapid advance. An obstacle 
such as the Roer does not cease to 
be a handicap after it has been 
passed. Traffic is always checked at 
the approaches to military bridges 
and slows down to a crawl in cros- 
sing them. The ground is likely to 
be cut up in their vicinity. When 
it is possible to achieve an initial 
bound of some six miles on the day 
of the attack, all may be relatively 
easy for some days to come, because 
the enemy’s array is in that case disin- 
tegrated and his defence disorganised; 
but on this ground it was found pos- 
sible to penetrate only to about two 
miles, which means that the blow 
has fallen only upon the outposts 
and the main body is more or less 
intact and ready to take further 
shocks. Nor do I feel disposed to 
pay much heed to the theory that 
the enemy will fight only a holding 
‘action west of the Rhine—and, as I 
have already said, it would seem to 
be preferable that he should not. 
The renewal of the offensive could 
not be more timely. In the east it 
is probable that a fresh impulsion is 
about to be given to the Russian 
offensive. I have never, as my readers 




















will recall, been prodigal in prophecies 





especially if favourable weather 
should allow of its being maintained. 
But one may be sure that the 
infantry and artillery will be left with 
plenty of hard work to accomplish, 

It is not to be expected that 
the relatively light opposition en- 
continue, There are several defensive uns and troo 
lines, all constructed since the 


capture of Aachen last year, in  piain, consolidating their grip on Cologne and Dusseldo’ 
General Crerar, on the road from Goch 
Third Army was rapidly closing on Prum, and was on the outskirts of Bitburg (see Map No. 3). 


addition to a fairly formidable a stiff battle, under 
water obstacle, the Erft, a tribu- 
tary of the Rhine. It is curious 
to find that the defences so far en- 
countered resembled more closely those of the last war 
than the type more usually associated with this. They 
consist of a network of trenches with only occasional 
concrete works, the sort of system which British troops 
overran on the Messines Ridge in 1917. The course of 
the operations up to the time of writing does not provide 
a clear indication of the Allied plan, but it seems possible 
that it is the intention to pinch out the region between 


THE VALLEY OF THE RHINE, WITH COLOGNE AND THE 

RUHR .VALLEY ; BRITISH ARMOUR UNDER GENERAL 

CRERAR WAS IN ACTION FROM GOCH TO WEEZE, AND 

THREATENING KREFELD. 

The, Bottle of A, By the simaty . € of yates pe yon ere Rg ge od hap destesed, 
< . soldier west of t ver, on rua: was devel accor to th most im 

countered in the first phase will  potably by General Simpson's Ninth Us. A = 1 

had poured over the River y 

miles front from north-east of Jlilich to south of Diiren (see Foy Rye 


rmy, and 


to Weeze, on to Krefel 


(Maps copyright “ The Times.”’) 


The vital factor will be the enemy’s use of his reserves. 
The defences described above will not hold up the Ameri- 
cans unless there are ample forces to man them, and the 
threats of General Patton and in a lesser degree of General 
Patch on his right will prevent the enemy from denuding 
the sectors facing their armies. 

It has at last been revealed that the United States 
Ninth Army, under General Simpson, is operating under 


oer, where the two ee eg BES sae er aeons oe a 
in their » Loves miles north-east rolonged much, if at all, beyond 

of Linnich) was entered by the Ninth Army on February 25. U.S. Ninth and First Armies broke into the Rhine > - H 
ie : rt (see Map No. 2) and the Ruhr, British armour was engaged in that. I am disregarding the possi- 
id; while to the south, General Patton’s _ bility of a last stand in the mountains 


about the ending of the war against 


THE BATTLE OF THE RHINE: MAP NO. 2, INDICATING THE BATTLE OF THE RHINE: MAP NO, 3, SHOWING Germany. Even now there are 
THE POSITION OF GENERAL PATTON’S THIRD ARMY, various factors which might result in 
ON FEBRUARY 25 CLOSING IN ON PRUM, ON THE 
OUTSKIRTS OF BITBURG, AND MENACING TRIER WITH face evidence would suggest. Yet if 

ITS LATEST SAAR CROSSINGS. 
is to 


portant stra e P . 
ral Hodges’ First Army on its southern flank. . Allied tanks, Seems likely it does not seem possible 


its dragging on longer than the sur- 


the operations of the next three 
destroy every German months follow the course which now 


that the German defence can be 


of Bavaria, because that, however un- 
pleasant, would not prevent the Allies 
from beginning the task of reorganis- 
ing and restoring Europe, or even from proceeding to a con- 
siderable measure of demobilisation and the transfer of 
industrial production to the needs of peace. Unless the 
Germans should win major defensive victories on both 
fronts in the near future, the war ought to be decided in 
our favour by midsummer. I see no likelihood of any 
such reversal, and if it came about I think it would have 
to be attributed, not to fortune, but to our own fault. 
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THE ZEITZ SYNTHETIC OIL PLANT: BEFORE THE R.A.F. ATTACK—AND AFTER. 


Continued .} 
sign of any attempt at 


repair work or of acti- 
vity of any kind. The 
position at Zeitz is 
similar to that of very 
many of Germany’s syn- 
thetic oil plants. In 
a joint statement issued 
by the Air Ministry and 
the U.S. Strategic Air 
Forces in Europe on 
February 15, it was 
stated that Germany’s 
oil output had been 
reduced through air 
attacks and by the Red 
Army to a potential of 
less than one-fifth of 
the amount be- 
fore the bombing offen- 
sive against oil plants 
began last April. It 
was disclosed that the 
German Army had con- 
sequently been forced 
to extraordinary lengths 
in rationing oil fuel. 
Some units were allowed 
to use petrol only when 
in actual combat. When 
the full story of the 
Allied air forces’ systema- 
tic campaign can be 
told, it will prove to have 
been one of the most 
7 decisive factors in forc- 
s ing a German collapse. 


-_a ‘ = It has limited enemy 
OD tn am : > d mobility on all fronts. 


THE ALLIED CAMPAIGN ON GERMANY’S SYNTHETIC OIL PLANTS: THE WORKS AT ZEITZ, NEAR LEIPZIG, BEFORE BEING BOMBED TO EXTINCTION 
BY R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND MACHINES ON JANUARY 16. IT EMPLOYED ABOUT 5000 WORKERS, AND ITS OUTPUT EQUALLED THAT OF RUHR PLANTS. 
, P 


TH concentration of 
Allied bombing on 
German synthetic oil 
plants is well exemplified 
in these two pictures of 
Zeitz, near Leipzig, be- 
fore it. was visited by 
R.A.F. Bomber Com- 
mand on January 16, 
and afterwards, from a 
reconnoitre a month 
later. The Zeitz plant 
employed some 5000 
hands and its output 
equalled that of some of 
the largest plants in the 
Ruhr. It should be said 
that on various periods 
during last summer it 
was kept out of action 
by U.S. bombers, but it 
was managing to pro- 
duce about half its 
normal output when the 
R.A.F. appeared. The - 
results of that attack are 
seen in the lower picture. 
The plant is a mass of 
débris amongst a dense 
concentration of craters. 
Most of the pipelines 
are broken and all the 
vital parts of the factory 
have been hit. Great 
numbers of storage tanks 
and cooling-towers are 
destroyed or damaged. 


In addition, there is no 
(Continued above, on right. 
ZEITZ, AFTER THE R.A.F. BOMBING: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN A MONTH AFTER THE R.A.F. ATTACK. THE PLANT SHOWS A MASS OF DEBRIS AMONG A 


CONCENTRATION OF CRATERS, MOST PIPELINES BROKEN, VITAL PARTS HIT, AND LARGE NUMBERS OF STORAGE TANKS AND COOLING-TOWERS DESTROYED. 
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LUZON ISLAND AND IWOJIMA 
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NOVEL USE FOR AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER—AS A MOTOR-VEHICLE CARRIER. 
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A MARINE 7 
TRUCKS, JEEPS, ETC., BEING FERRIED TO ONE OF THE U.S. PACIFIC BASES. } 
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LUZON, TO-DAY: CIVILIANS PICKING THEIR WAY THROUGH THE DEBRIS ? 





MANILA, 
OF GUTTED BUILDINGS BEARING UNMISTAKABLE EVIDENCE’ OF THE FIRES INSPIRED 5 
BY THE JAPANESE WHICH DEVASTATED THE CITY. : 
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U.S. TROOP6, SUPPORTED BY M 
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ENTERING 
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MANILA : 


THE BUILDING 





EDIUM TANKS, 





Exactly three weeks after the Americans entered the city, the battle for Manila, 
Luzon, ended on Saturday, February 24, when U.S. troops completely occupied the 
Spanish walled city of Intramuros. A “ Times’ correspondent writes that ** terrible 


sights met the eyes of those who returned to the walled city when it was rushed 
on the morning of February 23. By forcing civilians to remain there, the Japanese 
had made it a charnel house, where the bodies of those who had died violently were 





SEEN Ay 
/ 48 THE FAR EASTERN UNIVERSITY. THE BATTLE FOR MANILA ENDED ON FEBRUARY 24. \f 
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THE ISLAND OF IWOJIMA, IN THE VOLCANO GROUP, 750 MILES FROM TOKYO—SCENE 
OF THE TOUGHEST FIGHT IN THE HISTORY OF THE U.S. MARINES. (From the British 
Admiralty Chart; reproduced by permission of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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HUNTING SNIPERS IN MANILA: TWO U.S. INFANTRYMEN ON THE LOOK-OUT 
FOR ENEMY TROOPS WHO MAY BE HIDING IN THE RUINED BUILDINGS. 
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| littered among the ruins.’’ In the battle for Iwojima, Admiral Nimitz has reported 
that all three divisions of the United States Marines have made substantial advances 
along the whole northern sector, with units having reached the middle of the area 
| of the central Iwojima airfield. The condition of the beaches shows a marked 
improvement, and the unloading of supplies has been accelerated. A total of 
i 2799 enemy dead had been counted by February 24. 
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Scots Fusiliers. He 
Scout Council, 1939, and in 1 
Commissione! 
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H. E. AHMED MAHER PASHA. 


Ahmed Maher Pasha, who was assassinated 
just before 6 o’clock p.m. on February 24 as 
he was walking from the Chamber of Deputies 
to the Senate, after making the statement of 
Egypt’s declaration of war against the Axis, 
became Prime Minister last October. Prior 
to that he was Minister of Finance. He 
‘took part in the otiations for the Anglo- 
tian Treaty of 1936. 


FLIGHT SERGT. GEORGE THOMPSON, V.C. 


The posthumous award of the V.C. has been made 
to Flight-Sergeant George Thompson, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 9 Squadron, Bomber Command, for signal 
courage and self-sacrifice during a daylight attack 
on the Dortmund-Ems Canal on January |. Flight- 
Sergeant Thompson, while in great pain from severe 
burns and frost-bite, carried two of his helpless 
comrades through fire in his crippled bomber and 
beat out the flames on their clothing with his burnt 
hands. Three weeks later he died of his injuries. 


LORD ROWALLAN. 


The new Chief Scout, in succession to the late 


Lord Somers, is Lord Rowallan. Shortly before 
this war he commanded a battalion of the Royal 
resident, Scottish 

Scottish H.Q. 
xr for the training of Scoutmasters. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL HOLLAND SMITH. 


Commander of the U.S. Marines in the Pacific, | 
Lieut.-General Holland Smith led the invasion 
of Iwojima, in the Volcano group, which began 
on February 19, and is making excellent progress. 
It was Lieut.-General Holland Smith who led 
the successful invasion of Tarawa last year. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 


WON THE FOURTH OF THE SERIES OF WARTIME BOAT RACES, BEATING 
OXFORD BY TWO LENGTHS: THE CAMBRIDGE CREW. 


This year’s Boat Race was over the Henley Royal Regatta course, and it was a great triumph for Cambridge- 

The order of rowing in the winning crew was : B. B. J. Wardle (bow), Q. des Clayes, J. Paton-Philip, F. W. R. 

Copeland, D. C. H. Garrod, P. C. M. Nissen, B. C. Heywood, M. D. Whitworth (stroke), N. W. Bailey (cox). 

Cambridge suffered a great misfortune when their president, I. H. Phillips, had to leave the boat the day 
before the race because of illness. 


CAMBRIDGE HAS 


M. GEORGES BIDAULT, FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER (RIGHT CENTRE), ARRIVING 
IN ENGLAND. WITH HIM IS MR. EDEN, AND ON THE RIGHT MR. DUFF COOPER. 


M. Bidault arrived at a southern airport on February 25 for discussions with members of the British 

Government. He was we by Mr. Eden and M. Massigli, the French Ambassador in London. 

Mr. Duff Cooper, British Ambassador in Paris, flew over with M. Bidault. The primary purpose 

of the visit is to give the French Foreign Ministe: the fullest elucidation of the decisions and 
deliberations of the Crimea Conference. 


THE GREEK PEACE CONFERENCE SATISFACTORILY TERMINATED: M. SOPHIANOPOULOS, 
GREEK FOREIGN MINISTER, READING THE AGREEMENT TO THE DELEGATES. 


Agreement on all points was reached on February 12 by the representatives of the Greek Government and 

of the Central Committee of E.A.M., who had been meeting outside Athens since February 2. Under the 

military terms of the agreement, all E.L.A.S. forces were to be disarmed within fourteen days. Mr. Macmillan, 

British Minister Resident in the Mediterranean, and Mr. Leeper, Ambassador in Athens, were present at the 
final session of the peace talks at the reabest of both delegations. 


* 


M. ALEXEI TOLSTOY. 


The famous Russian novelist and dramatist, 
and member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., Aicxei Tolstoy, died on February 24 
at the age of sixty-two. He was a writer who 
held a high place in contemporary Soviet 
literature, and he also made for himself an 
unchallenged place a patriot. His trilogy, 
“ Khojdenie = mukam,” was awarded t 
talin Prize in 1942, 


MR. LESLIE OWEN FOX, G.C. 


The George Cross has been awarded to Leslie Owen 
Fox, Deputy Party Leader, London County Council 
Heavy Rescue Service, for gallantry in saving a 
casualty from burning ruins during an air attack. 
Fox, without thought for himself, and knowing 
that the walls were liable to colla at any moment, 
tunnelled his way through the blazing ruins, shored 
the entrance to the tunnel and located the casualty. 
Shortly afterwards a wall collapsed, blocking the 
entrance to the tunnel. Fox again tunnelled, and 
after two hours cleared the way for an M.O. 


AIR MARSHAL SIR GUY GARROD. 
Air Marshal Garrod has been appointed C.-in-C. 
of the R.A.F. in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, and deputy to the Air Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied Air Forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. Air Marshal Garrod has been Deputy 
A.OC.-in-C., India and S.-E. Asia since 1943. 





M. SARAJOGLU. 


| Turkey, by unanimous decision of the Grand 
| National Assembly. has declared war on the 
Axis. M. Sarajoglu, the Prime Minister, was 
among those who addréssed the Assembly on 
that occasion. Last August Turkey broke off 
[ diplomatic and economic relations with Germany. 
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WITH THE RED ARMY—SCENES FROM 


ROCKETS; MARSHAL KONIEV AT 
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T A RUSSIAN GUN-CREW FIRING AT POINT-BLANK RANGE ON GERMANS IN POZNAN, FINALLY 
\ CAPTURED ON FEBRUARY 23, THE RED ARMY'S TWENTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. (Picture by radio.) 
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H ¥ TANKS IN THE WRECKAGE-STREWN STREETS OF POZNAN, WHICH WAS LIBERATED AFTER 


A MONTH-LONG SIEGE INVOLVING SOME BITTER STREET-FIGHTING. (Picture by radio.) 
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MOSCOW CELEBRATES : SALUTE ROCKETS TRACING A TRIUMPHANT 
PATTERN IN THE NIGHT SKY OVER THE SOVIET CAPITAL AS 
THE CITY CELEBRATES YET ANOTHER RED ARMY VICTORY. 


Sc At ttt 


Yoox COFFIN OF GENERAL CHERNIAKOVSKY, WITH A GUARD OF HONOUR, AT THE FUNERAL AT $ 


\ VILNA OF THE FAMOUS RED ARMY GENERAL WHO DIED OF WOUNDS IN EAST PRUSSIA, (Radio. ; 
} 


RED ARMY TROOPS ENTERING ALLENSTEIN, EAST PRUSSIA, 


INFANTRYMEN OF THE RED ARMY MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF CRACOW, 
BY THE GERMANS BEFORE THEY RETREATED FROM THE CITY. 


PAST BURNING HOUSES FIRED s 
SECOND CITY IN POLAND, WHOSE LIBERATION PRECEDED KONIEV’S SILESIAN DRIVE. 


(Picture by radio.) , 
s. 
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On February 23 the Red Army celebrated its twenty-seventh birthday in a 
continuance of the offensive which is steadily driving the Germans back into the 
Reich. It celebrated it, too, by the capture of the Polish city of Poznan after 
a siege lasting a month and involving bitter street-fighting —a victory which 
finally opened the main supply routes to Marshal Zhukov's massive armies 


facing Berlin across the River Oder. Almost within an hour of Poznan's libera- 
tion, ceaseless streams of military traffic began to pour westward through the 
city on the main roads leading to Zhukov's front, more than 100 miles nearer 
Berlin. In the capture of Poznan the Red Army killed some 25,000 Germans 
and took 23,000 prisoners and great quantities of enemy equipment. Our 
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20M LIBERATED POZNAN: MOSCOW’S VICTORY 
HE FRONT ; SOVIET TROOPS IN ENEMY CITIES. 
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, 
ANOTHER VIEW OF CHEERING RESIDENTS OF POZNAN WELCOMING A SOVIET TANK CREW. 
SOME 23,000 GERMAN PRISONERS WERE TAKEN DURING THE CITY’S LIBERATION. (By radio.) ; 
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“" RESIDENTS OF POZNAN ENTHUSIASTICALLY GREETING SOVIET TANK MEN AS THEY ROLL 
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MARSHAL MALINOVSKY (LEFT), WHOSE SECOND UKRAINIAN 

ARMY PLAYED A BIG PART IN THE CAPTURE OF BUDAPEST, 

GREETING RED ARMY OFFICERS IN THE HUNGARIAN CAPITAL. 

) MARSHAL KONIEV (RIGHT) AT A FRONT-LINE OBSERVATION POST WITH MARSHAL ROTMISTROV, one & 
\. OF THE RED ARMY'S GREATEST TANK EXPERTS, IN CHARGE OF KONIEV’S ARMOURED FORCES, (Radéo.) 
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ANOTHER RADIOED PICTURE FROM THE CAPTURED EAST PRUSSIAN CITY OF ALLENSTEIN : : yy’ RED ARMY TROOPS ON SELF-PROPELLED GUNS ENTERING THE BURNING POLISH TOWN 
SOVIET CAVALRY ARE SEEN RIDING THROUGH A SNOW-COVERED STREET. _ OF CZESTOCHOW, CAPTURED DURING KONIEV’S DRIVE OVER THE SILESIAN BORDER. / 
ER es 2 ER Ny eee Me EN eee ee Oe eee eee ~~ 

pictures include scenes from liberated Poznan and from other towns captured by driven the German invaders across more than a thousand miles of territory 
the Red Army on the vast Eastern Front. On its twenty-seventh anniversary, and inflicted stupendous losses on the Wehrmacht. In their last great offensive 
the Red Army had most of its troops fighting on enemy soil—in East Prussia, alone, launched less than two months ago, they had, within the first forty days, 
in Brandenburg, in Saxony, in Silesia, in Hungary. During nearly four years ejected the enemy from 300 towns, seized more than 9000 miles of railways, 
of heavy fighting, the Red Army has achieved resounding victories which have killed upwards of 800,000 Germans, and taken more than 350,000 prisoners. 
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WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















THE 


HE locust is a grasshopper. Dr. Uvarov, to whom so 
much of the knowledge of its transformations is owed, 
defined it in its least harmful phase as a solitary grass- 
hopper. By that it must not be taken to be very rare 
or to occur only in small numbers. But the behaviour 
of each is independent of others, each is 
absorbed in its own business of laying eggs, 30 
to 100 at a time, in a shallow hole in the ground, 
and takes no share in public meetings. The eggs, 
sometimes laid several times a year, will in a cool 
climate come out in the spring. 

It is when the solitary grasshoppers renounce 
their sedentary habit and ally themselves to a 
totalitarian impulse that they plague the earth. 
The Solitary Grass-hopper Youth Movement 
leads them to collect in dense companies, and 
soon the whole massed bands move forward in one 
direction, to eat all they can and scorch the 
green lands they ravage. South Africa used to 
call them voetgangers, and these walking armies, 
spreading like a pool of ink on the map, are 
often billions strong. But that is not the worst 
phase of these foot-sloggers. After rapid growth, 
stimulated by gorging on green vegetation, the 
adult insects, in thirty to forty days, sprout 
wings. The gregarious habit thus aroused, they 
fly in swarms that darken the sky. A swarm 
in East Africa, 60 miles long and 3 miles wide, 
was estimated to number a million million locusts. 
One 300 miles long has been recorded, and a flight 
was once noted 1500 miles over the Atlantic. 

Why the grasshopper remains solitary or 
why it renounces its sedentary habit to join 
first an infantry army, or thereafter the cavalry 
of the air, is unknown. The three phases were 





A LOCUST CONVOY, IN SOUTHERN PERSIA, ON ITS WAY 

TO INFESTED AREAS. THE ACTION BEING TAKEN AGAINST 

LOCUSTS IN PERSIA IS PART OF AN INTERNATIONAL DRIVE 
THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE EAST. 


at one time held to connote three distinct species of 
locust. The discovery that they were only phases of the 
same grasshopper was made by Russian entomologists, 
by observation and experiment with locusts in the Caucasus, 
and was confirmed by others. Dr. Uvarov’s share in the 
revelation is well known, but why the change from solitary 
grasshopper to predatory locust takes place is still to be 
sought. The young solitary hoppers are green; in the 
gregarious phases they are black and yellow; but if the 
changes in habit and colour are stimulated, what does 
happen is plain to see. 

Among the recognised main species of locust, the most 
destructive is the Desert Locust, against which the campaign 
is this year being renewed in force. It is the locust of the 
Bible, and its interchangeable quarters are the dry and 
semi-arid regions of Africa, the Middle East and Western 
India. Other species are the Red Locust, with breeding- 
grounds in Tanganyika and Southern Africa; the Moroccan 
locust, breeding in the dry, hilly country bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and spreading thence to Spain, Algeria, 
the Balkans, Turkey, Cyprus and Transcaucasia; and the 
tropical migratory locust, breeding on the Niger, but not 
trespassing beyond tropical Africa, These are among the 
locysts which, in the uneasy peace between the end of the 
first World War and the beginning of this one, stirred the 
countries afflicted by them to concert measures to deal with 
them. Out of the information collected and the inter- 
national conferences held, grew the establishment of the 
Imperial Institute of Entomology in London as the centre 
for Anti-Locust Research. Forty countries contributed 
to the information accumulated there, and charts based 
on it revealed that nearly all the outbreaks could be traced 
to a few areas where conditions allowed the locusts to 
breed undisturbed. The Sudan, the coastal belt in the 
Red Sea, a strip 200 miles long and upwards of 10 miles 
wide, with good winter rains, fulfilled the requisites which, 





THE MIGRATORY LOCUST: STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT ; NATURAL 
SIZE (AFTER PLOTNIKOV). (Reproduced by courtesy of Dr. B. P. Uvarov.) 
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LOCUST’S YEAR OF DECISION. 


By E. S. GREW. 


with plentiful vegetation, allowed the locust to breed, and 
eventually so to increase that overcrowding followed 
and locust swarms ensued. 

When once it was plain that great swarms spring from 
small beginnings, plans- were internationally framed to 
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deal with them by supervision agen 


of the outbreak areas of the 
Desert Locust, the Migratory 
Locust and the Red Locust. 
The onset of the World War 
in 1939 blew the plans to bits, 
of which only the one against 
the Red Locust, supported by 
the Belgian Government in the 
Congo, and the African Migra- 
tory Locust on the Niger, 
established by the French, 
remained. The outbreak areas 
of the Desert Locust on the 
Red Sea became temporarily 
inaccessible. 

But the Desert Locust was 
the enemy most important to 
Britain, and when its activities 
were resumed in 1940 they 
threatened the food supplies 
of the British forces, as well as 
those of the civilian population 
of the Middle East. The situ- 
ation and its contributory 
complications in Ethiopia and 





LOCUSTS, AT THE HOFVPER STAGE, SWARMING OVER A 
DRIVER | AND HIS TRUCK DURING THE GREATEST ANTI- 
LOCUST CAMPAIGN EVER ORGANISED, THIS WAS IN THE 


ARABIAN DESERT, 
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Italian Somaliland were dealt with. By April 1942 a Middle 
East Anti-Locust Committee was established, and in 1943 a 
campaign was organised in Persia, Arabia, East Africa and 
Cyrenaica. In Persia, British and Soviet entomologists 
advised, and, the R.A.F. and the Soviet Air Force co- 
operating, the situation was got under control. 
At the end of the spring campaign moderate 
success had been achieved in Persia. In Arabia 
the measures taken, including burning, spraying 
and poison bait, had satisfied the reconnaissance 
units that control was practicable. In Kenya 
millions of locusts had been destroyed. But 
reports received in the late summer showed, 
nevertheless, that North Africa, from the Sahara 
to the coast, was threatened with a much severer 
attack, and meanwhile the attention of the Middle 
East Locust Centre remained focussed on Arabia. 

Here the great offensive of last year was 
planned and carried out. It was without prece- 
dent in size and scope. With the co-operation of 
the Middle East Military Command the attacking 
forces comprised 350 vehicles, and, under the 
direction of the locust officials—British, American, 
Egyptian, Indian, Palestinian and Sudanese—over 
6000 persons were employed. King Ibn Saud of 
Arabia most generously lent his powerful aid ; 
and 16,000 square miles of the hopper holding were 
destroyed. The East African campaign had also 
its successes, and these two campaigns have pro- 
vided the model on which warfare against the 
locust is to be based. The infestation may be 
worse, but the plans are more detailed and complete. 








POISONED BRAN, USED AS BAIT, BEING SCATTERED ROUND 

AN ISOLATED SWARM OF YOUNG LOCUSTS STILL AT. THE 

HOPPER STAGE. AIRCRAFT ARE FREQUENTLY USED FOR 
SCATTERING THE BAIT OVER LARGE AREAS. 


Arabia is again the foreground ; the reconnaissance parties, 
the spearheads, are already on the way. It may be a decisive 
war. Its success depends on spadework and initiative. 

Spadework embraces forecasts of the situation many 
months ahead, and the preparations to deal with it. It 
might also apply to the approved measures of defence 
and offence. An ancient Chinese method was to destroy 
the locust eggs by digging for them, and that way is not 
yet out of favour. It is supplemented by fire, by flame- 
throwers, smoke-screens, poisoned bait and poison spraying. 
In dealing with the hopper stage, in which the locusts are 
most vulnerable, the best poisoned bait is bran, moistened 
with sodium arsenate solution, and scattered thinly over 
the ground. The hopper likes it better than green vegeta- 
tion, but survives the meal only forty-eight hours. It 
must be moist to suit him, and a single campaign may 
cost 1ooo tons of bait. This one will want much more, 
as well as the water to moisten it. All has to be carried 
over hundreds of miles by lorry, camel and mule. 

Poisoned bran (or some substitute) serves against the 
wingless hoppers, but recently experiments have been 
made in dusting settled swarms before they take off with 
the new insecticide Dinitro-ortho-cresol (familiarly D.N.O.C.). 
The swarms are dusted at dawn by very low-flying ’planes— 
perhaps only 10 to 20 ft. above them. The R.A.F. and the 
Soviet Air Force are co-operating, but the method is still 
experimental, The ordinary poison-baiting is carried out 
by civilian authorities, and the Arabic population, with 
the armed forces ready to assist in emergency. Great 
efforts are called for in what may be a more widely-spread 
threat than that of last year. A system of rapid signalling 
has been developed so as to forestall movements of 
swarms and to prepare defences in time everywhere. All 
threatened countries are warned. The threat is great, the 
efforts will be commensurate ; and as the campaign may 
be a decisive one, we shall hope for its success. 
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THE NEW CONCERT HALL, EAST ELEVATION, WITH A SUNK GARDEN IN THE SQUARE, > 


FRONTING MANVERS STREET. NEAR BY WILL BE THE CENTRAL BUS STATION. 














+ Marcu 3, 1945 
BOMBED BATH : PROPOSALS FOR ITS 
REPLANNING AND BEAUTIFYING. 
a 
+ HE PROPOSED REPLANNING AND BEAUTIFYING OF BATH: A VIEW FROM THE G.W.R. 1} 
} \ STATION, FACING MANVERS ‘STREET, WITH PROPOSED OPEN SQUARE, LOOKING NORTH. *§ 
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SIR P. ABERCROMBIE AND HIS CO-PLANNERS DESIGN TO OPEN UP THE DELIGHTFUL +9 


AVON WITH WALKS, AND, BY PULTENEY WEIR, A RIVERSIDE CAFE. 














THE OLD BRIDGE ACROSS THE AVON: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF ONE OF THE 


\ MOST FAMOUS SPOTS IN AGE-OLD BATH AND ITS GEORGIAN SURROUNDINGS, 
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+ er ATTRACTIVE MANNER OF CIRCUMVENTING BLIND CORNERS: A PROPOSED TRIANGULAR AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF THE PROPOSED NEW CENTRAL BUS STATION, LOOKING 
STRIP OF GARDEN, LEAVING A CLEAR VIEW TO ONCOMING TRAFFIC. DOWN FROM THE ROOF OF THE G.W.R, STATION IT IS TO ADJOIN. 
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Bath is unique as a city of England, both in its stateliness and history. It has 
the oldest Roman remains, in the shape of the Baths, in this or any other country, 
and they are in a finer state of preservation than the famous Baths of Caracalla, 
Rome, and were among the priceless relics of the past which escaped the German 
raids of April 1942, the notorious “ Baedeker’’ raids, directed not by war strategy 
but by sheer spite. The blows Bath received were grievous enough, but they actually 
helped to create a desire for a comprehensive planning scheme to meet “a new set 
of conditions.” At the request of the Bath and District Joint Planning Committee, 
a plan was produced by Sir Patrick Abercrombie (Town Planning Consultant), 
Mr. J. Owens (City Engineer), and Mr. H. A. Mealand (Town Planning Officer). 
The proposals in brief are ‘ predominantly one for giving place to the central 
precincts of the city.” The object is the transfer of activity, not to exterior change 
of building. These include: a new concert hall fronting Manvers Street; a new 
G.W.R. station place, flanked by a new block of hotels to balance the two hotel 
blocks opposite the concert hall. The central bus station will be adjacent to the 
station place. A health centre precinct is planned on a site almost equal to that 
of the Roman city, with a spacious garden facing the Avon, and will include the 
Royal National Hospital for Rheumatic Diseases, a medical health centre, hostels, 


and a covered swimming-bath. The blitzed Kingsmead Street area will become the 
new ‘“ West End” shopping and business area, with a new technical college to form 
@ terminal feature of the re-aligned Upper Bristol Road, making thereby an attrac- 
tive west entrance to the city centre. Other plans embrace replanning of the 
Recreation Ground, with a lido facing the river, a riverside café opposite Pulteney 
Weir, a county cricket ground, rugby ground, tennis courts, bowling-greens, etc. 
The planners intend the “ rediscovery "* of the Avon by opening it to public view 
above Pulteney Bridge with a riverside road and walk, while Pulteney Bridge is to 
be restored. Of the delightful Georgian Bath the authors of the plan agree that it 
must be one of the first features, but reminding us that there are only about 1700 
Georgian houses out of a total of 20,000. The Corporation, we are assured, “ will be 
able to formulate a renovation programme for all Georgian buildings except those 
which must unavoidably give way to traffic and other needs." Fundamental to the 
plan is the reshaping of. the existing road system. Through traffic, east-west, is to 
be segregated north of the central city area by an arterial road. In addition, an 
inner circle or ring for local traffic practically encircles the ancient city, thus making 
it a “ precinct” free from traffic. The city has held an exhibition of the plan and 
with models of areas open until March 3, some of which are reproduced here. 
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MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING, FROM THE COOK COLLECTION, ON 
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“THE WINDMILL AND LOCK”; BY J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851). 
It was based on the famous Rembrandt painting of the Mill, now in the Widener Collection 
of the Washington National Gallery. 
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‘‘THE MADONNA AND CHILD ’’»; BY LORENZO MONACO. 


(ACTIVE EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY.) 
It was painted at the 


end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


“THE OMELETTE-MAKER”’; BY VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). 
This picture was painted about 1620 when the artist was still at Seville. It is probably the latest 
of the works of that early period. 


“THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI"; BY FILIPPO LIPPI (1406 ?-1469). “THE ROAD TO CALVARY”; BY ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528). 
Painted about 1430, it is the earliest known work of the great -master. 


This small panel has all the grandeur of a monumental canvas. 
Continued, | 


group of paintings from an English private collection has ever been shown in a 
Museum in America. He adds that apart from that fact, the importance of the 
paintings included is such that the exhibition justifies unusual interest. 


‘bit of lease-lend in reverse on a purely private and ynofficial basis." Of the 
paintings selected by us for reproduction, the Italian School is represented by Lorenzo 


It is a Monaco and Fra Filippo Lippi, both Florentines ; the German School by Diirer and 
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ON EXHIBITION AT THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART, TOLEDO, U.S.A. 


‘““PORTRAIT OF A LADY IN A LANDSCAPE’’; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788) 
One of the artist’s earliest portraits, it was probably painted before 1760. 


— IXTEEN masterpieces, of which we reproduce nine on these pages, from the A PORTRAIT OF DIANE DE POITIERS; BY FRANCOIS CLOUET (1510 ?-1572). 
well-known Cook Collection, have been lent to the Toledo Museum of Art, Painted about 1550. Only three signed works by Clouet are known to exist 
Toledo, Ohio, by Sir Francis Cook and the Trustees of the Cook collection. These 
sixteen pictures, chosen from the small group which have been in the United States 
for safe keeping during the war, are now on exhibition, and the Director of the 


Toledo Museum of Art writes that, as far as he knows, this is the first time that a 
(Continued below on left. 


“MARIA”; BY HANS HOLBEIN THE ELDER (1460?-1524). 


A PORTRAIT OF HIS SON, TITUS; BY REMBRANDT (1606-1669). 
There are few authenticated portraits by the Elder Holbein 


It was painted circa 1648, when the child was about seven years old. 
the paternal side, whose family had been established in Spain from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ; the Dutch School by Rembrandt; and, finally, the English 
School, represented by the works of such masters as Turner and Gainsborough. 


Of the | Holbein, the former hailing from Nuremberg, and the latter from Augsburg ; the 
French School by Frangois Clouet, born at Tours about 1510 and died in Paris 


orenzo 
in 1572; the Spanish School by Velasquez, an artist of Portuguese extraction on 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


[* “‘ Dragon Seed ” Mrs. Buck described how war came to China, what it meant to a 
certain village near Nanking, and, above all, what it meant to the farmer Ling Tan 
and his household. They were engulfed by it, in the sense that their home was overrun— 
not subdued. They resisted in the usual way, underground; and with ever fiercer 
determination. And Ling Tan thought he saw light ahead ; he was convinced that one 
day Britain and America would be China’s allies. ‘* The Promise ’”’ (Methuen ; 8s. 6d.) 
tells how this came about, and what a bitter mockery it proved. Ling Tan’s youngest 
son, now called Sheng, has escaped to join the Army—and to win the proud beauty from 
America, a new type of Chinese girl, who challenged him to meet her in “ the free lands.” 
They have not been together long, not long enough for him to break dawn her resistance 
to marriage, when Sheng’s General is ordered to Burma. His best divisions are to help 
the British—the men of Ying. 

The General has opposed this order with all his might. It has a political motive 
which he cannot appreciate—being, in fact, a gesture of confidence from the ‘ One 
Above,” a bid for more support and the full status of an ally. The General, however, 
does not believe that the men of Ying will ever treat his countrymen as real allies ; on 
the other hand, he sees too well that their cause in Burma is lost, they are hated by the 
people, they cannot hold. Why, then, add Chinese lives to a deserved holocaust ? 
But he cannot get the order rescinded ; he has to go. And when Sheng tells Mayli the 
news, with American enterprise she contrives to be put in charge of the young nurses who 
will go along. 

It is a disastrous expedition. The Chinese are kept waiting on the frontier—for no 
reason, except that they are obviously not wanted. And meanwhile Burma is being 
devoured. The worst of news from the front, the sharpest taunts from the Burmese, 
that they should ally themselves with white men—-was it for this they gave their finest 
soldiers ? And when the fighting begins, it is of a piece with all the rest. They are 
pever told anything, far less consulted ; but always they have to hold the line, while the men 
of Ying retreat at top speed. Not only that; they have to rescue their “ allies” from 
one trap after another, till the 
day comes when they do so yet 
once again, by opening a bridge 
—and the men of Ying cross 
over, destroy it and leave them 
to be exterminated. So much for 
Ling Tan’s ray of hope, and for 
political gestures in high places. 
Cheng and Mayli survive, almost 
alone in the nightmare jungle, 
but with their faces turned 
towards home. There is no malice 
in this humiliating picture. The 
English who appear are good 
chaps, though very old-fashioned 
and thick-headed. But it is 
painful reading. 

This seems a good place for 
‘The Small General’ (Peter 
Davies; 8s. 6d.), which is also 
about Chinese resistance, though 
in its early dawn just before the 
war. Mr. Standish, like Mrs. Buck, 
knows a great deal about China, 
but he makes a very different 
place of it—and:as a novelist, 
of course, he cannot compete. 
Still, there is charm in this story 
of the small boy who ruled the 
ducks on his father’s island near 
Soochow, and grew up to be a 
patriot ; and of the wily traffick- 
ings of his father, Sung, with the 
local silk merchants. There is 
also a grim recurrence of tortures 
and of people ‘dying slowly.” 

A jump must now be made— 
and I wish I could -give more 
space to “ The Story of Ragged 
Robyn” (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.). 
More is really needed for so much 
beauty, so many lingering im- 
pressions. But it cannot be helped. 
It is the story of.a bygone day, 
which Oliver Onions has _ not 
fixed precisely, but some time 
after the Restoration. A small 
boy in Lincolnshire has incurred 
the vengeance of an infamous gang, who “ keep a stone in their pockets for. seven 
years, but always throw it in the end.’”” How did he live out those seven years, with 
such a fate hanging over him? They were full of hope and spirit; he found a trade 
and an art, and a rare, though brief, love-adventure. The long skate to Umpleby, the 
masons’ workshop, the great mansion with its gardens—how much he has seen and 
known! The, ruined village of Intake is a deadly place ; but he had lived his life, before 
the seven years brought him there. Then in a moment it was all over. 

The unity of “ Ragged Robyn” is just what ‘“ Fireweed”’ (Macmillan; ros. 6d.) 
cannot boast. It bas, however, many delightful qualities. The great painter Rufus 
Greyne develops against the background of an English country house, a Paris studio, 
and two wars; he is self-centred, loses his true love, a dancing orphan, and apparently 
loses some of his indifference to the world in general—but that we must take on trust. 
For it all remains episodic, But the episodes are in Naomi Royde-Smith’s most charming style. 

‘The Sighing of the Heart’ (Michael Joseph ; 12s. 6d.) is a long and detailed nar- 
rative of American life. Sally’s husband is in a mental hospital ; she toils to keep a home 
for their children, and by dint of courage and sweet temper is even gay. Her sister, 
Petey, is a bird of passage and of doubtful morals—but a very welcome visitor at 
Christmas, when things look tough. Maritta Wolff enlarges both on the domestic and 
the seamy side with great skill, though slightly to excess. But Sally is most appealing— 
almost too good to be true, yet humble and a darling throughout. Petey one can 
perhaps have too much of. 

* All Hallows’ Eve " (Faber ; 
to those who enjoy that kind of thing. 














THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 
SPANISH SCHOOL. 


8s. 6d.) can be recommended only, but with confidence, 
It is a tale of sorcery, of traffic between this 
world and the limbo of the newly dead. An adept has set out to gain world dominion, 
but two girls, one living and one dead, foil his horrid plan. Charles Williams is a master 
of this material ; to me, however, the material itself is so repugnant as to spoil any book. 

Gontran de Poncis calls his book a novel; but as such, “ Home is the Hunter 
(Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) would rank very low. An old servant returns for four or five days to 
the chAteau where he has toiled, with fervour, all his life: hence a pwan on that dying 
tribe of country gentry, their virtues and good sense, even their cloddishness and limita- 
tions—all is counted to them for righteousness. No story whatever. But a minutely 
detailed, passionate account of an unknown France. 

Jeanne Gosse’s “ St, Felix '39" (Bles ; 8s. 6d.) describes a very well-known France— 
a little Brittany resort, charmingly tourist, with a little spy-story.to match. It is not 
great literature or gripping excitement, but a nice little book in its mild way.—K. Jonn, 
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‘““THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


CANVAS, 40} IN. HIGH BY 52 IN. WIDE, 


For one month, from March 7, El Greco’s “ The Agony in the Garden” 

An interesting example of the master’s work, it portrays Christ kneeling and looking up at a red-haired Angel. 

are three Apostles asleep in a cave, and on the extreme right may be glimpsed Judas and soldiers advancing through a moonlit 

landscape. El Greco realised the existence of cold tones and used them courageously, and with zreat effect, when his 
contemporaries were employing warm tonalities. 
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FROM BEHIND THE HAREM LATTICE. 


N April 1902 a pretty young Irish girl left her hat on a chair in the hall of the British 
Embassy in Constantinople. This apparently simple act marked a decision from 
which the Ambassador had tactfully sought to dissuade her. It meant she had paid her 
last call as a British subject. That same day Isabel Dunn accepted Islam and was married 
to Amir Ali Haidar, hereditary Grand Sherif of Mecca—a marriage without precedent. 
Of that marriage two daughters were born, and in ‘‘ ARABESQuE” (Hutchinson ; 18s.) 
the younger, H.R.H. Princess Musbah Haidar, tells of the life her mother entered. It is 
a most acceptable glimpse into the privacy of a great Eastern household. We see the 
harem as it really is, not as romantic novelists would present it to Western eyes ; though 
Princess Musbah does not seek to cloak the jealousies that can lead to the sudden removal 
of a rival. As the story of the everyday life of the young Princess develops, we are also 
given her account (necessarily sketchy) of the intricate political background, with Lord 
Allenby, T. E. Lawrence, Faisal of Iraq, Abdullah of Trans-Jordan, and many other 
characters moving across the scene. But the main interest remains human, not political, 
and Princess Musbah wields a witty pen, backed by keen and discriminating observation. 
An unusual and enjoyable account of an era that is gone. 
It is to be hoped that the somewhat pedestrian ‘title of Lewis Sowden’s book will not 
act as a deterrent to anyone interested in the British Commonwealth in general and South 
Africa in particular. “ THe SoutH Arrican Union ” (Robert Hale; 15s.) makes much 
more enthralling reading than the title indicates. The author says at once that he writes 
not of wonders, but of people. It is people who have made South Africa, people who 
have created her conflicting politics, brought about her many internecine strifes, discovered 
and exploited her treasures of gold and precious stones: and it is these people, from the 
Bushmen to the Boers, from the Trekkers of the 1830’s to the Pan-Africans of to-day, 
who fill the book. Mr. Sowden knows his political background thoroughly. He holds 
the scales very fairly as he writes of the men involved: Smuts, Hertzog, Malan, Pirow, 
Hofmeyr, van der Bijl, Deneys Reitz. His telling of the neutrality conflict at the out- 
break of this war will shock many unthinking people in this country. He has some graphic 
stories of the value of neutral 
Portuguese East Africa to the 
U-boat commanders, and he shows 
no less convincingly how dangerous 
were the Nazis in South-West 
Africa—a danger only averted by 
prompt action on the part of 
General Smuts, who, in Apri] 1939, 
sent additional armed police to 
occupy all strategic and key points 
in the territory. Not so satisfactory 
to those who look to increased 

- trade with the Dominions after 
the war is Mr. Sowden’s account 
of American trade dominance in 
South Africa. 

Judged by current literature, 
no Dominion is planning for 
the future more earnestly and 
assiduously than Australia. It was 
only the other week that Ion L. 
Idriess, in ‘“‘ Onward Australia,” 
brought before us various irriga- 
tion and industrial schemes which 
would make the island continent 
a prosperous country. Now Sir 
Gerald Mussen, in ‘“* AusTRALIA’S 
To-morrow” (Robertson and 
Mullens, Melbourne ; 4s. 6d.), sets 
out to show how the country can 
be made better for the people. He 
has a plan for putting all social 
services on a contributory basis, 
controlled and administered by 
industries, district and regional 
councils. He wants every Austra- 
lian to own his own home. On the 
purely practical side he wants to 
see Australian wool woven in 
Australia, and to this end suggests 

° that 50,000 operatives from British 
”; BY EL GRECO (1545-1614). mills be taken to Australia, with 
their wives, children, and other 
dependants. ‘‘ To provide accom- 
modation for the huge mills re- 
quired,”’ he writes, “‘ and to house 
the incoming operatives and: their 
families, it will be necessary to build 
a complete new city, with all the manufacturing sections arranged so that greasy wool starts 
in at one end and flows steadily through the mills to the wharf, where shipment of the manu- 
factured materials will be made to overseas.’’ A dim outlook for the Yorkshire industry ! 

Coming nearer home, R. H. Kinvig, M.A., has written a short “ History oF THE ISLE 
or Man” (Oxford University Press; 5s.), which should appeal to all who are interested 
in Manxland and its historic past. The author is a Manxman by birth, a geographer and 
historian by profession, and he brings these qualities to the making of an informative guide 
to an island that, largely looked upon as a pleasure resort for Lancashire cotton operatives, 
has a romantic story reaching back to prehistoric times and stands to-day as a distinct 
and separate entity within the Commonwealth. 

With the exception of seven, all the fifty wartime essays which comprise Major-General 
J. F. C. Fuller’s ‘“‘ Watcuworps ” (Skeffington ; 12s. 6d.) have appeared in the daily or 
weekly Press during the past two or three years. It is consequently not easy to assess 
their lasting worth. They range from the implications of total war to Hitler’s three blunders. 
When reading of Attila, we find he is but the peg on which hangs the outlook for to-morrow 
and World War No. 3: for the author is no easy optimist. Writing in June 1943, he says: 
“Surely the Royal Academy Planning Committee should think again; for if we are to 
survive World War No. 3, would not it be more expedient to place our cities, towns, and 
villages 500 ft. below ground, and cultivate allotments on their present sites ?”’ Apparently, 
we would do well to see how Germany rebuilds her devastated towns and villages. On 
the whole, this is a provocative collection of views cleverly conjured and forcefully expressed. 

Whatever be the prospect of a future air war of annihilation—and the rocket-bomb 
had not put in an appearance when Major-General Fuller was uttering these warnings— 
there seems little doubt that commercial air rivalry is already in the making. Our American 
friends are determined to be well in here, and this determination is exemplified in a series 
of special investigations instigated by the Brookings Institution. The outcome of these 
is to be a series of small volumes under the general title ““ America Faces the Air Age,” 
which will bear particularly on aspects of international air transport. The introductory 
volume, * THe GeoGraPHy of Wortp Arr Transport” (Faber; §5s.), shows that while 
94 per cent. of the world market is closer, on the average, to Europe than to any other 
region on earth America has compensating factors. Some prevailing misconceptions 
about trans-polar routes are analysed, and it is predicted that few, if any, major air 
routes of the future will go as far north as the Arctic Circle. The book is remarkable 
for its cartography and its statistical data, and there is a description of a new Flight 
Path and Distance Finder which is most interesting. W_ R. Catvert. 


is to be on view to the public at the National Gallery. 
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In the forefront 
on the War fronts 


Marcu 3, 1945 







A Corporal writes from France: 


‘| was a member of a British Armoured Car 
Regiment which used your cars in the Second Front 
. . . lam writing this letter as an appreciation of the 
fine standard of workmanship put into your cars... 
Before becoming a commander, | was a driver mechanic 
and so know something of the strain put to your car 
and would like to state that they stood up to the 
strain of active service very well.” 
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A ROOTES GROUP PRODUCT IS AN ENGINEERING JOB 
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ae tis it is impossible to lower the boats, and when 
rescue work cannot be carried out alongside, all hope depends 
on.the accuracy of the projected lines. In this, as in other 
respects, the Schermuly Pistol Rocket 
Apparatus has earned the confidence and 


approbation of seamen all over the world. 





Schermuly research pioneered and still leads in the development 
of rockets for life saving, signalling and many other uses. They 
cordially invite enquiries for immediate and post war products 
and services at home and overseas. Write Dept. O. 16. 


THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
LIMITED, NEWDIGATE, SURREY, 














APPARATUS 
ENGLAND 
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HA Nina obedience has its virtues. But mutual 
co-operation is better. Most of us are ready, if needs 
be, to do what we’re told without any argy-bargy! 
But none of us likes it. We want to know why we are 
doing a job this or that way ; a chance to “ have a 
think ” about the problem, to be partners in a team 
rather than cogs ina machine. You could for instance 
send us an order today for any one of the 300 different 
types of Spire Nut. But if you will let us look at the 
problem first we may be able to devise a special Spire 
Nut for the job. Simmonds prefer co-operation to 
the mere taking of orders — even if the order runs 
into six figures ! 


SIMMONDS 
Servants fo Industry 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED - GREAT WEST ROAD +- LONDON 
A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


LONDON - MELBOURNE ~* MONTREAL *- PARIS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 
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[CAN WE DESIGN | 
A SPIRE FIXING 
FOR YOU? 
There are already over 
300 different types of 
Spire Fixing—most of 
them specially designed 
to solve a particular 
light assembly 
problem. 
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Civil air transport... | sapmeo 2 
With the prospects of peace heralding a golden \ 
age of flight, the opportunity will be for all to see new and 
interesting places ; for all to increase the scope of commercial 
activity, and in so doing, help to build up international goodwill 
and trade. “‘ Bristol ” energies are still being fully applied 
to the successful prosecution of the war and when 
Victory is won, “ Bristol ” engines and aircraft will 
be ready to serve peacetime needs with the 


same characteristic reliability that dis- 


i in war. an 
tinguished them as 
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THE BRisTtToOtuL AEZBROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
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nen 7 The White Paper 
er reveals that in five years 


well as money at stake 


‘wemerenm | War Britain has produce 


his suit on before he 


buys. This h do at ES 
uys is he can do a CZ 
Moss Bros., where supply- d i § E> 


ing clothes of quality, 


ready for immediate wear, j 
has been raised to a an over Eavy 
















































































fine art. pe 
motor vehicle 
IN THIS MABNIFICENT PRODUCTION DRIVE | 
& Co. itd 
| Naval, Military, R.A.F. and General Outfitters 
COVENT GARDEN ; 
Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 MNUPRETENE . GIENEEUREN . tens 
. - MAINTENANCE i 
| TEMple Bar 4477 (12. ti) WAS MADE A VITAL CONTRIBUTION ! 
Also at Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Portsmouth, Camberley, York, Hove, Bournemouth | 
| For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 
guarded the 
| tradition that 
ensures 
r e + 
Mackinlays 
excellence 
. % 
‘Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
RECIPE FOR A BATHROOM BEAKER :— Ry ee r= arse 
: aa Baked good ‘A 
] “Take some moulding powder (Beetle resin plus finely ground paper Lnquiries te: cibeiaimieeane 
t| plus pigment plus secret ingredients), place in a steel mould, MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -CLASGOW. 
apply hydraulic pressure, and cook with steam until ready.” 
| & FERNANDEZ 
f Wuen the moulding powder is heated through, the resin FINO 
becomes liquid and flows into every part of the mould. It then “ cures ” | ) * 
| or sets — and stays set. The plastic resin in the powder has bound all 
; 
the other ingredients together into a hard, permanent, indissoluble t 
| ALSO M4. b. LIQUEUR WHISKY whole. Here you have a perfectly simple principle which can be 
| applied to binding many kinds of materials into many kinds of 
a ’ 
M r\@ kj AYE finished products — for instance bristles into brushes, paper sheets 
int therproof cardboard or even lay RESON ee 
Yiohid Mitten | ll . w" ff: ae eovemane 1 
yon of wood into the famous Mosquito aircraft. page Meg cen 4 
. 
Chas, Mackinlay & Co. Led., Distillers, Leith, Scotiand ee “ oe 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD +» ONE ARGYLL STREET + LONDON W.) Ra a Nh. t 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export. 
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KIA-ORA 
looks 
forward! [ 
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HOPE 
IS ON THE HORIZON 


| kT us take heart Let us sound 
~ aclarion call of hope. Cancer ts 
NOT incurable. Caught in its early 
stages, this dread disease can be 


arrested—even cured Some patients 
walk out of The Royal Cancer Hospita! 
at Fulham Road London, every 
week discharged free to 
embark on a new and often unhoped 
for lease of life Isn't that something 


to be proud of ? 


Only by unrelenting research, grim 
patience ind dogged endurance has such 
progress been possible As generously 
as you have helped us in the past 

please help again For only with 
YOUR help can we continue to fight 
the good fight until Victory is won 


The Royal 


Fancer 
Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 












Feeding the 
Battle Fronts 


Supply ‘lines for every front begin on 
British Railways. Every Railwayman — 
managers and staff — is redoubling his 
efforts to give our men the overwhelm- 
ing weight of arms and equipment 


needed for the final assault on the enemy. 











No superlative ceuld convey 
the truly delghtful quality 
otf VAMOUR. Skilful blend 
ing of the choice imported 
wines and selected herbs of 
which it is composed make 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present. but contact your 
Wine Merchant—vou mav be 
fortunate 

Remember, every occasion with 


VAMOUR 15s a special one. 


THE Sue VERMOUTH 


Se. Races PS <A EES IE A” 
VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
40, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. 
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Famous for over 
100 years for 


BISCUITS 
CARRS 


CARLISLE 


Send their compliments 
to all old and new 
friends and assure them 
that, following the re- 
moval of all Zoning and 
other restrictions after 
final Victory, their ever 
popular Biscuits will be 
on sale again every- 


where. 


. 7 
Sparklets 
All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 


HYGIENIC — CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL 
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FOR YOUR THROAT'S SAKE 
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